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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will b& glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
smbmitted to him, (ut they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitatie. Incase of loss or injury he cannot hold 
hisnsel/ restonsible jor MISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
anaress of the owner should he placed on the tack of all pictures and MSS. 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements 33 12s. per inch per 
insertion, the minimum space beng haif an inch, approximately 
48 words, for which the charge is 6s. per insertion. All Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 


RAILWAYS AND . . | 
THEIR RATES. | 


AST Saturday the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture received 
somewhat of a surprise. It met for the purpose of 
discussing railways and their rates, and, very properly, 
had invited some of the officials of the Great Eastern 
Railway to attend. It may be said, in passing, that 
this company has been one of the best friends that agriculture 
possesses. It is one of the most agricultural companies in Great 
Britain, and to a large extent commands the traffic of East 
Anglia. For many years past the policy has been to 
take every possible means to develop tke farms. To mention 
only one or two things that have been done, the railway 
company started a system of farmers’ boxes, by which farm 
produce could be carried to private customers in town. It 
went even farther than this, by. trying to procure customers 
for these goods, going on the assumption that those who held 
periodical tickets on its line were for the most part householders, 
and therefore consumers of farm produce, and the company issued 
a list of all the farmers who were willing to send produce to them. 
Mr. Gardner, the chief London goods agent, is an official of long 
standing in the Great Eastern Railway Company, and has taken 
special care to cater for the interests of those engaged in agri- 
culture. It was, therefore, a piece of good luck that he was 
present at the meeting of the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, 
and he offered the farmers some very wholesome and useful 
advice. One thing. he told them was to “ bulk ”’ their consign- 
ments. The most unprofitable thing on the railway is the 
half-loaded truck. It requires just as much expenditure of 
energy and money to haul along the line as if it were full; 
there!ore, if the farmers wished the most ‘reasonable rates 
possible, it was incumbent upon them to combine, in order to 
give the railway company a full load. He advised them then to 
consign their produce to their own salesmen in the big markets 
and thus cheapen their trading operations. On another point he 
also turned the tables on them. He asked why in Norfolk or 
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Suffolk there was not a great bacon factory. when Denmark 
was sending over once and sometimes twice a week tons of 
bacon from her factories. The foreigners, in his opinion, appre- 
ciated the conditions obtaining here better than his own 
countrymen. They sent heavy loads, and thus were able to 
obtain a low rate, and there was no reason whatever why East 
Anglian farmers should not do the same. 

As it happens, immediately following this meeting of the 
Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, there has been issued a book 
by Mr. E. A. Pratt, who some time ago wrote a treatise on the 
organisation of agriculture. The new volume is devoted to 
railways and their rates, with an appendix on the British canal 
problem, and is published by Mr. John Murray. We do not know 
with what intention Mr. Pratt went out to make his investiga- 
tions. Probably enough, after the composition of his former 
volume, he was inclined to think that railway companies 
were the enemies of the farmers, and went forth with Balaam’s 
original intention towards them. If he did go out to curse he 
remained to praise, because he seems to have been so overwhelmed 
with the difficulties that the English railways have to encounter, 
that he could say little against them. He points out, very 
truly, that the geography of the British Isles renders any 
comparison with America absolutely useless and futile. Trains 
with a run lasting for days are not on the same footing 
as those which cannot go beyond the confines of one, not very 
considerable, island. The English railways were built in 
circumstances which have no counterpart in the rest of the 
world. At the time of their construction land was extremely 
valuable, and the price of corn had been at a high level for a 
long time previously, so that the English outlay of capital was 
much larger than it could possibly be in a country like America. 
In the next place, our Government has always been in the van 
of those who are solicitous for the prevention of accidents, and 
the maintenance of life and comfort. In consequence the com- 
panies were permitted to run trains only under such conditions 
as very largely increased the expenditure. Mr. Pratt’s conclusion, 
therefore, is ‘that British railways had been subjected in the 
past to a great amount of criticism that is harsh, unjust, and 
ungenerous,’”” and ‘considering all the circumstances under 
which they came into being, and the particular conditions under 
which they are conducted as compared with the corresponding 
circumstances and conditions in the case of foreign railways, the 
wonder is that they can show such results and stand the test of 
comparison as favourably as they do.” 

The moral of all this seems to be that the farmers and the 
railway companies, instead of coming to loggerheads, ought to 
try and work together. On the one hand, we have every reason 
to believe that the companies are animated by a reasonable and 
compromising spirit. They would willingly do what they can to 
help agriculture. Moreover, we all know that sentiment is not a 
very good basis for business ; but it would be to the interests o! 
the railway companies, especially those who, like the Great 
Eastern, run through a purely agricultural country, to develop 
the traffic as much as they can. The best way to convince them of 
the reasonableness of the case, is to show them that by their paying 
attention to the demands of the farmers they stand a very fair 
chance of increasing their dividends. On the other hand, it is of 
little use for the farmer to take his rate per ton per mile and 
compare this with the rate per ton per mile in a country where 
the conditions are altogether different, and where, moreover, those 
engaged in husbandry have learnt the lesson that, if they wish 
to have things done cheaply, they must begin to have 
things done on a large scale. It makes all the difference in the 
world to a railway whether the traffic be regular or not. Ifa 
certain number of trucks can be filled every day for transit to 
market, regular arrangements can be made, and the cost is very 
much less than if there happens to be a great rush of goods on 
one day and little or none at all the next. This, however, is 
quite within the range of practical achievement, if the farmers 
will unite among themselves; besides which, the combination is 
in itself a good thing. If they send their goods together to the 
market, they are in a much better position to bargain for 
a satisfactory price for them, and if their purchases of cake, 
seeds, manure, and other necessities of the land are made 
in bulk, as they might be if a score of men were joining together, 
instead of having each his own small consignment, then they 
would be in a position to demand favourable terms from the 
railway companies, and the companies on their part would have 
every inducement to concede them. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Evelyn 

Baring, whose marriage to the Hon. Hugo Baring took 

place quite recently. Lady Evelyn was the daughter of the 

late Lord Shaftesbury, and lost her first husband, Lord 
Magheramorne, in 1903. 
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T would almost seem as though the Fate which orders 
human affairs had commanded our allies in the East 
to go forth conquering and to conquer. Not, for the 
moment, is it possible for us to assign its due propor- 
tion to the great naval battle in which the Russian 

Armada has been destroyed. The event is one in the 
history of the world, and probably will rank with Trafalgar 
as marking a stage in history; but we shall have to go 
forward some distance to see it in its true perspective. In ihe 
meanwhile, the imagination is fascinated by the dramatic nature 
of the action, It would almost seem as if Rozhdestvensky had 
had some premonition of what was going to take place; halting 
here and delaying there, he moved reluctantly to his doom. On 
the other hand, Admiral Togo, unhesitating, unresting, kept his 
own counsel, chose his own ground for the fight, and, while 
authorities were inclined to blame him for not attacking sooner, 
waited patiently and calmly, and then poured his whole strength 
upon the Russian ships, effecting as complete a destruction of them 
as was made of the Spanish Armada. 


It is a bitter pill for a proud nation like Russia to swallow, 
but for the sake of humanity it is to be hoped that the bureau- 
crats who are responsible for this war will not, like Pharaoh 
in similar circumstances, once more harden their hearts. The 
Russians have been vanquished both by land and by sea, and 
there remains scarcely the vestige of a chance by which their 
fortunes can be retrieved. According to an old military law it 
was considered a crime worthy of death for an officer to 
cefend a thoroughly untenable fortress, and should the Russian 
Ministers hesitate to make peace now, blood-guiltiness will rest 
on their shoulders. In fact, the civilised world would be justified 
in intervening to say that these operations must at once come to a 
close. To continue them would simply be to sanction the 
shedding of blood, without any hope of obtaining a result 
worthy of the outlay. We cannot forget in this moment of 
Russia’s misfortune that it was the Czar who, a few years ago, 
broached the doctrine of peace and universal disarmament. 
There is something cynical in the way in which the whirligig 
of time has brought its revenges, and the very potentate 
who then advocated this course has nothing before him now but 
tosue for peace; yet for him to do so is, in the circumstances, the 
manliest and most humane course to take. 


It will be generally regretted that the Prime Minister was 
not able to appear in his place in the House of Commons on 
Monday, and the proposed Vote of Censure had therefore to be 
postponed. Opinions are bound to differ in regard to a states- 
man of Mr. Balfour’s eminence. He could not be where he is 
without having first made both enemies and friends, but 
supporters and opponents will alike agree that he has done 
yeoman service to hiscountry. His urbanity, tact, and dexterity 
have made him almost an ideal Leader of the House of Commons, 
and it is to be hoped that he will very soon be fit to resume his 
place in that assembly. 

The great ocean race from Sandy Hook to the Lizard for 
the Kaiser’s Cup has been won by Atlantic, owned by Mr. 
Wilson Marshall. She is a three-masted fore-and-aft schooner, 
135ft. on the water-line, with 2gft. beam, and a draught of 
16ft. 5in., 185ft. over all, and spreads about 22,000ft. of canvas. 
Last year she won the Brenton’s Reef and Cape May ocean 
races. Mr. Marshall’s yacht was in charge of Captain Barr, the 
hero of the contests for the America Cup, and no doubt her 
brilliant victory is not a little due to his skilful handling, and to 
the fact that he set his course vid Scilly, where she was signalled at 
10.25 on Monday morning, passing eastward, abeam of the 
signal station, and hoiding a light but fair wind from the south- 
west; and a beautiful picture she made, with every stitch of 
canvas set, and the Stars and Stripes fluttering bravely from her 
peak. Oniy three Transatlantic races have previously been 
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sailed, and until Monday last Sappho held the record, having 
crossed from Sandy Hook to Queenstown in 12 days, 9 hours. 
Atlantic has now completely eclipsed the performance of Sappho 
by running her journey of 3,000 miles in twelve days; but it 
may not be generally known that the fastest time in which a 
boat has ever sailed the course was when the famous Yankee 
flier Dreadnought, somewhere in the forties, brought her freight 
across the Atlantic in g days 17 hours. 


— 





A novel exhibition is to be held at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery in a few weeks’ time for the purpose of encouraging the 
cultivation of gardens, on however small a scale, by the people 
of the East End. The taste for growing a few flowers or 
vegetables is one which often persists in very inhospitable 
surroundings, and for some years past the cultivation of window- 
boxes and scraps of garden has been assisted by an excellent 
society. The Whitechapel exhibition is intended to include 
designs, photographs, and models of all kinds representing what 
it is possible for the gardener in ‘* mean streets” to achieve, and 
the collection will be drawn from a great number of sources both 
at home and abroad. The promoters of the exhibition hope also 
to be able to extend their work oa a larger scale than is possible 
in the East End streets themselves, and to secure the use of land 
destined for building sites on the fringe of the city as allotments 
for street-dwellers until the plots are actually required for 
building upon. Something of the same kind has already been 
successtully instituted in America. 

CONTRASTS. 
In the Row each morning prancing, 
Every evening Bridge—or dancing, 
Rushing, pushing, craving, slaving, 
Loudon life pursues its goal. 
Paint and powder hide all traces 
Of tired smiles and jaded faces, 
Woman by her airs and graces 
Gally tramples down her soul. 
llowerets sweet o'er hedses creeping, 
Opening buds twixt leafage peeping, 
Seented breeze round lilacs sweeping, 
Nature’s wand doth beauty raise. 
In green pastures lambkins bleating, 
Singing birds hold loving meeting, 
All proclaim with joyous greeting 
Country life’ —in hymn of praise. 

GERTRUDE M. SWikTMAN. 

Mr. Francis A. Stringer, in The Times of Monday, raises his 
voice against one of the pests of society—the petty usurer. The 
Money-lenders’ Act of 1900 has probably done some good in 
operating against those who may be called the wholesale money- 
lenders, but it .bas proved futile as against the smaller gentry. 
Most of us know what takes place when a “ friend” comes to the 
relief of somebody in distress. First of all, a considerable sum 
is deducted from the nominal amount borrowed—that is to say, 
if a man goes to borrow £30, he receives £25, and the rate 
of interest is almost incredible. Mr. Stringer quotes one case in 
which it amounted to 512 percent. The usual consequence is 
that the unfortunate borrower goes from depth to depth, and, 
strive as he may to pay interest, the capital amount grows 
instead of being decreased. Mr. Stringer’s suggestion is that 
powers should be given to magistrates, when a case like this 
comes before them, to fix the amount of interest at a reasonable rate 
or decline to enforce the contract altogether. They will not allowa 
claimant to recover a gambling debt, and the debt of the petty 
usurer is even more immoral in its character. 


«Snarglu” is a substance to which Mr. Bosworth Smith 
has given an advertisement that the proprietors perhaps will not 
value very highly. The inventors are gamekeepers, and it is 
described as a substitute for the pole-trap, abolished by iaw. 
From the description it seems to be a kind of birdlime, and is 
specially intended for use against the magpie, small birds in 
r-aring-fields, and hawks. Itisadvised that those who use ** Snar- 
glu” should first trace the nest of the bird to be destroyed. They 
would then capture the bird, next should “ daub her feathers with 
it by hand, and she is then let loose to crawl about as best she can 
in her maimed condition.” If the gamekeeper leaves the nest for 
a timea similar predicament occurs, for the other magpies mob one 
that isin distress, and are in their turn caught and paralysed by the 
compound. Similarly, if jays be caught in the same diabolical 
manner, we are told that it would soon be possible by this means 
to rid the ground of these pests altogether. We are glad that 
pullicity has been drawn to such an atrocious design, for a more 
thoroughly cruel and unsportsmanlike manner of attacking these 
birds could not very well be imagined. Magpies have already 
been very much reduced in numbers, so have jays, except in a 
few localities, and as to the hawks, they are becoming scarcer 
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every year. After deciaring the pole-trap illegal it would be 
most unfortunate if the Legislature permitted the use of this new 
invention. 


Pleasant as were the summer-like days at the end of May, 
there is, unfortunately, not the slightest doubt that they did much 
to aggravate the disastrous effect of the dry weather which has 
prevailed almost uninterruptedly since the beginning of the 
month. It is not, however, the whole of the kingdom that has 
suffered from drought; in Scotland, Ireland, and certain parts of 
Wales frequent, though not copious, rains have effectually 
prevented the soil from attaining the parched condition which 
characterises it in nearly the whole of England. For a just 
appreciation of the exceedingly small amount of rain that has 
actually fallen in England, it is only necessary to think of the 
shght rainfall, and to remember that before May began most of 
the preceding months had been more or less dry, so that the 
soil already contained less moisture stored away for future use 
than is usually the case. It must, too, be borne in mind that 
the month has been one of a very dry atmosphere, and a great 
proportion of the winds have come from some easterly or 
northerly point, in consequence of which evaporation both from 
the earth and from plant-life has heen more than usually great. 


The aspect of a large extent of country on the West Coast 
of Scotland is being modified in a manner that is apparent, but 
by a cause that is not so obvious to the ordinary observer. On 
very many of the Argyllshire hills, for instance, the bracken is 
vaining on the heather and grass to a degree that quite changes 
the look of the landscape. That the landscape suffers distinct 
loss by the substitution cannot perhaps be said confidently. It 
is much a question of taste. The bracken, however, is less 
useful to the grouse-shooter and to the sheep-farmer, and in 
considering the interests of the latter we come at once in touch 
with what is popularly, and probably correctly, ascribed as the 
cause that has led to the change. In the olden days the hills 
were ranged over by cattle, which, by trampling down the 
bracken at the time when it was full of sap, eventually caused it 
to bleed to death and so kept it within bounds. Sheep have now 
replaced the cattle, and they do the bracken little or no harm. 
As a consequence it is spreading ubiquitously and much more 
freely than is needed. 

A very beautiful stretch of country that hitherto has been 
little visited owing to difficulty of access is about to be thrown 
open to the tourist in search of the picturesque. This is all that 
lovely and mountainous district in North Wales through which 
the London and North Western Railway system has long 
had a branch line to bring down minerals from Prestatyn and 
Dyserth. It is now proposed to open this’ line for passenger 
traffic also, and in conjunction with it to run motors from Rhyl. 


A detailed prospectus has just been issued by the committee 
of the Fourth International Ornithological Congress, which 
commences on June 12th. Judging from this an unusually good 
meeting should result from this gathering of savants. The 
work is to be divided into five sections: I. Systematic Orni- 
thology, Geographical Distribution, Anatomy, and Palzontology. 
II. Migration. III. Biology, Nuidification, and  Oology. 
IV. Economic Ornithology and Bird Protection. V. Aviculture. 
A long list of papers to be read is given, among which we notice 
contributions from Mr. J. L. Bonhote, Dr. E. Hartert, Mr. W. 
P. Pycraft, the Hon. Walter Rothschild, Messrs. H. Sche rea and 
Seth-Smith, and Dr. E. A. Wilson. The lecture by the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild, to be given at his museum at Tring, 
promises to be one of quite exceptional interest, inasmuch as he 
is to give an account of extinct and vanishing birds, illustrated 
by specimens and drawings. This list, which we have seen, isa 
remarkable one. On Thursday, June 15th, the members of the 
Congress will be the guests of Mr. Rothschild at Tring, and on 
Monday, the r1gth, they will be entertained by His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford at Woburn Abbey. On the following day 
they will Le entertained by Pro‘essor Newton at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. : 


The directors of Messrs. Hariod’s Stores, a few days since, 
generously presented to the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington a fine specimen of a sea-perch 4{t. 6in. long. On 
examination this proved to be Epinephelus cernoides, a species 
which has not hitherto been recorded from British waters; 
furthermore, it was also unrepresented in the museum collections. 
The fishes of this genus run to an even greater size than the 
present specimen, attaining a length of as muchas toft. The 
closely-allied genus Serranus, in which till recently fishes of the 
genus Epinephelus were commonly included, contains species 
which attain gigantic proportions, and instances are on record 
where bathers at the Seychelles and Aden have sustained fatal 
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injuries from the attacks of these monsters. The genus Serranus, 
according to Mr. Boulenger, our greatest authority on fishes, is 
further remarkable in that it contains several species which are 
normally hermaphrodite. 





Unless the experience of the present writer is quite excep- 
tional the field naturalist will not fail to have been struck by 
the large number of nests this year in which the eggs have 
been deserted. In most of the cases it is likely that this is 
because the eggs have been infertile, and the cause of this 
is not improbably the coldness of the weather during the 
pairing season. Pheasant rearers know only too well that it 
has not been a favourable hatching season, although there 
have been few years within most men’s experience in which 
wild pheasints have laid as well as they have this year. 
Curiously, the bad hatching conditions and the conditions 
that lead to infertility in eggs affect even those birds whose 
lives are passed in such purely artificial circumstances as 
canaries in cages. 


=~ 


Though the eggs of the cuckoo are deposited in the nests of 
birds of many different species, the hedge-sparrow’s nest is pro- 
bably chosen more olten than any other in ordinary lowland 
districts, as the meadow-pipit’s is on the moors. But if anyone 
wishes to make as sure as possible of finding the cuckoo’s egg or 
the aggressive young bird, the place to look for it is in the nest 
of the reed-warbler. This bird only nests in reeds of one particular 
kind, and since the cane-like, grey-plumed species of its choice is 
by no means universally distributed, wherever this is to be found 
in any abundance near rivers or river-side pools the reed-warbler 
is likely to be concentrated in numbers, and its nest can easily be 
found. This the cuckoos seem to have grasped very thoroughly 
for their own purposes, and three or four of their eggs and young 
can often be tound within a short distance of one another in a 
suitable reed-bed of this kind. A rare and closely-related bird 
also much favoured by the cuckoo is the marsh-warbler, which 
has only of recent years been conclusively proved to breed 
annually in England, but probably awaits discovery in many 
other districts where it bas not yet been identified. 


RONDEAU. 


A maiden sang to me a little lay 

Just of some old-time lover and his maid; 

And of the night I sudden grew afraid, 

The hounds of memory brok2 fro leash: at bay 
I strove to cali them with the sweet to-day. 


’ 


“O foolish one,” my chiding heart did say, 
“Art then so weak that thou must be dismaye l 
Because a lilt in this or that sweet way 

A maiden sang?” 


Softly across the night the moon did stray, 
Softer across her face a cloud love laid, 
And in the dim, hushed heaven there palely svayed 
A star. The maiden ceased. ‘O sing and stay,” 
I cried, ‘‘for so in youth to me one day 
A maiden sang.” 
WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


A newspaper correspondent draws attention to the need for 
keeping copies of old county records, especially the parish registers 
and the minute-books of the Quarter Sessions. The registers are 
valuable in a sense, though the overseers’ and old churchwardens’ 
accounts are far more interesting and informing. But his sugges- 
tion about the Quarter Sessions’ minute-books deserves every 
consideration. Very few people know that such records have 
been kept. ‘*I am led to write this letter,’”’ he says, “through 
having recently made a copy of the Breconshire Quarter Sessions, 
minute-books for the thirty years or so of the reigns of James II., 
William and Mary, and Queen Anne (1685-1714), and have found 
these minutes full of curious information and interesting and 
instructive matter.” No doubt that is the case, especially when 
the magistrates were dealing with cases of political offenders who 
came before them in the first instance. 


Last year having been an excellent apple season, the cyders 
made are now coming forward for drinking, and excellent they 
are. It is, indeed, regrettable that, in spite of the increase of the 
demand for pure cyder, more orchards are not planted and 
finer apples grown. It is now found possible to combine the 
orchard and the poultry-farm. Most of the grubs which destroy 
apples burrow in the ground later. The females of the moth 
are also in most cases wingless, and have to climb the trees. 
Scores of active poultry in the orchard not only improve the 
soil, but pick up and eat the enemies of the apple trees and 
thrive upon them. 
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THE GOOSE 


T the time when the Enclesure 
Acts were being passed in 
such numbers—during the 
latter part of the eighteenth 
and early half of the nine- 
teenth centuries -- the cottager was com- 
miserated with for nothing more than 
the loss of his facilities for keeping 
ceese. It had long been one of his 
most important supplemental sources 
of income, and perhaps more so in the 
case of the aved than in that of the 
young. Wintry eld was never “pic- 
tured more forcibly than when it 
was done so frequently in the repre- 
sentation of an aged woman driving 
her geese home from the common at 
night. The photographs we show to- 
day prove that the custom has not yet 
died out. They were mostly taken on 
the Chiltern Hills, where small commons 
abound to this day, and they all 
belong to the cottagers. One of the 
reasons that make geese so admirable 
a friend to the working man is that 
they are able to a large extent to pick 
up their own living. It is customary , 
to let them stray as much as they like 
by day; and, indeed, they will wander 
very far, picking up food as they go Copyright 
throuch the grass and other herbage, 
and returning home at night. Very often they do so on 
the wing. There was an old custom to prevent theic 
going beyond bounds which we fancy has now fallen into 
disuse. It was to hang an evenly-balanced piece of wood 
round the gander’s neck, in much the same way as old- 
fashioned sportsmen used to hang a tiny lock round the neck 
of their retrievers. When the gander tried to get through 
a narrow opening, he was effectually stopped by this impediment. 
Naturally, the owners are very anxious about their geese not 
staying out at night, because these birds are a favourite prey 
of the foxes, which seem to have a curious partiality for water- 
birds. If left to themselves geese come to roost close to the edge 
of some pond or lake, and when alarmed try to save themselves 
by swimming. Where facilities for keeping them still exist, the 
cottager may be thoroughly recommended to try this form of 
poultry-keeping. In a general way the cottager can put up one 
gander with five or even six geese. We know that this would be 
considered against the ruies by those who produce birds for 
show, but the common goose, which after all is the best for the 
poor man’s purposes, 1s much hardier and stronger than the 
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finer-bred animals, and if the gander be of a tolerable age the 
proportion will be found to work all right. The usual custom is 
to choose a white gander and grey geese, for the simple 
reason that it is much more easy to distinguish one from 
the others when this is done. The next point is to 
try to obtain goslings as early in the year as_ possible. 
Success in this direction must depend to a large extent upon the 
weather, but it can be to a very great degree promoted by 
attention being paid to the comfort of the birds. During the 
mating season special care should be given to seeing that their 
houses are clean and dry, and there should be no stinting of 
the food; indeed, this requires attention before the mating 
season comes on, because, it they have been well fed and well 
tended for some months previously, they are the more likely to 
nest quickly, and, of course, early nesting has this advantage, 
that it leaves time for a second, and in some cases even a third, 
brood. The goose likes to be retired in quiet at nesting- 
time. The female does most of the brooding, while the male— 
somewhat in the manner of his kinsman, the swan—keeps in the 
neighbourhood, ready to raise an alarm i: theevent of vermin or 
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other enemies approaching. 
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GOING TO THE POND. 


A goose lays from ten to sixteen 


eggs. Sometimes they come almost on successive days, but 


o 


occasionally there - 

“é quite a long eS h i he 
nterval between Se 

the laying, and this fe) & 

nas led to a custom “ee ! 
common enough 
among the villagers 
of taking the eggs, 
putting them 
aside, and keeping 
them in fresh hay 
until the clutch is 
complete. An old 
goose Can un- 
doubtedly be 
induced by _ this 
method of treatment 
to lay far more 
eggs than she other- 
wise would; but a 
young one is as 
likely as not to 
forsake her nest if 
her eggs are taken 
away. It should 
not be forgotten "#** 
by those who live 
near a town that 
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a ready sale may be obtained for the eggs themselves without 


the trouble of hatching them. 
price in London was 3d. apiece. Many 
of the eggs are bought by labourers 
whose work is hard and whose taste 
is not squeamish. A delicate stomach 
would find the flavour somewhat 
too strong for it, although the eggs 
may be advantageously employed in 
the production of various kinds of 
sweets. However that may | be, 
there is evidently a good market for 
the eggs, as we noticed the shops kept 
a constant supply of them early in 
the year. Mr. Cobbett, who under- 
stood the economy of cottagers and 
commons as well as any man of his 
time, held that a goose will lay 100 
eggs in a year. ‘The goose sits on 
her eggs for from twenty-eight to 
twenty-nine days; and, occasionally, 
a little longer. The chicks when they 
come out ought to be left in the nest 
for twenty-four hours, but carefully 
protected from rats and other animals 
that look upon them as a dainty. After 
they have been fed, preferably on 
a paste made of oatmeal, or barley- 
meal, and milk, they may be let out 
with their parents to a green where 
the grass is young and tender. Of 


During the present year the retail 
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course it will be necessary to keep 
feeding them for some time. In 
Lincolnshire, where goose-farming is 
eatried on to a greater extent than 
in any other part of the kingdom, those 
who rear the birds are a different 
class altogether’ from those who 
bring them up. As soon as_ the 
goslings are fit to take care of them- 
selves they are let out to the farmers 
at a price which varies slightly, and 
which leads to a great deal of haggling 
and discussion. In some districts the 
breeder expects half the number of 
geese that come to maturity, which 
the farmers consider too much. The 
cottager, however, does not, as a rule, 
send the goslings to other people to 
rear, but takes care of them himself. 
While they are young they are let 
out for a few hours when the sun is 
shining, and brought in if it rains or 
too cold a wind is blowing. Early 
geese—that is so say, those which 
were hatched soonest and which 
develop a constitution suitable for the 
purpose—are sent to the green to 
fatten, as a very good price can be 
obtained for goslings in the months 





Those intended for this special market, of 


course, cost a good deal—cost so much, in fact, that a goose 
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neck, and as good a 


is quite capable of 
“eating its own 
head off,” provided 
it be not sold at 
a high price. It is 
usual to mark 
common geese by 
cutting off a 
particular toe close 
to the web, as ona 
common there are 
several flocks, and 
unless means of 
this kind were 
taken it would be 
impossible to dis- 
tinguish those of 
one owner from 
those of another. 
Sometimes, too, 
they are webbed, 
that is, a hole is 
pierced through the 
first or second web 
between the toes of 
either foot. There 
are also marks for 
the bill and the 
way as any—and certainly the least 
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painful-——is that of tying a coloured piece o cioth around 
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the neck, or placing rings on the 
legs, as in the case of carrier pigeons. 
In most districts where geese are 
raised on commons, the flock must 
be protected from foxes, which will 
come close up to the cottage and 
carry off the young birds. In a 
county where there is not much hunting, 
the geese may be left out all night 
in summer, and will be all the 
better for the unlimited supply of 
fresh air. Care must be taken to 
feed them daily, or they will lose 
the habit of returning to their home. 
All this goes on till the harvest 
begins, when the farmers are anxious 
to buy up all the goslings they can 
vet from the cottagers to turn them 
on to the stubbles, eventually to be 
taken to market and sold as Michaelmas 
geese. This closes the history of 
the geese as far as the common and 
the cottage are concerned. It only 
begins it for the farmer, who, of 
recent years, when corn has been of 
so little monetary value, has found it 
increasingly remunerative to take a 


little trouble in the raising of Michael- -“°Pyright WATCHFUL PARENTS. “COUNTRY LIFE." 





mas geese, otherwise called stubble ; 
or wayzegeese, a name, by the way, which has been in value, and during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
taken by printers for their annual outing. For practical was worth almost as much as a ewe lamb. That was 


the period when goose fairs were at 
their height. 


Y al ay 2 Y v 
SHEEP CLIPPING. 

N our country, that is the word— 
clipping. Our forbears meant some- 
thing else when they spoke of 
shearing; and, whatever we may 
call ourselves, we are a conservative 

folk ; so were we, so may we be for long, 
and our children after us! Now, in the 
clipping of sheep, there would not seem 
to be place for much in the way of 
mechanical dodgery. And yet visitors to 
agricultural shows have probably seen 
(perhaps with practical interest and 
satisfaction, perhaps with regret) a 
machine, hideously efficient, which does, 
let us say, ten men’s work in one man’s 
time. What I would fain describe is a 
clipping day at Norra, aday which begins 
early, even as they order things there. 
For Peter the shepherd is in command 
to-day, andit is one of our common-places 








WA ery: : > 
that Peter always rouses at cock- 
Copyright ON THE COMMON. “COUNTRY LIFE." crow. Very early in the morning, then, 
the wakeful Peter has brought up his 
purposes the stubble will often serve to fatten the birds, flocks, easily and leisurely from Coneygarth and High Carre and 
and the flavour of those so fed is generally excellent, as the Arrow Yetts, and folded them on the shady side of the great 


good almost as that of the first wild 
duck of the year. 

The custom of eating roast 
goose on Michaeimas Day is a very 
old one, by some is said to date 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
it being stated that that Sovereign 
was eating roast goose when 
the news came of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, and in commemora- 
tion of the event she ever afterwards 
had roast goose at Michaelmas; but 
this is probably only one of the many 
mythical stories of the Armada. 
Tusser, writing in 1573, does not 
seem to have considered the goose 
a fit dish for the upper fart of the 
table, but recommends that the 
ploughman should be given it for his 
harvest home; yet even then it must 
have been considered profitable to 
keep geese, for we read in the Earl 
of Northumberland’s household book, 
begun in 1512, that “It is thought 
good to buy geysse so that they be 
good, and for 3d. or 4d., at the 
morte seyne, thus three or four mees 
(messes) may be served thereof.” “=*"" 
Later the goose increased much Copyrignt A CONVOY. 
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barn, where yesterday he had men setting up the enclosures of 
posts and bars. On the north side of the barn is a door opening 
into a vast twilight dimness; for they keep the barn as cool as 
may be by shutting close the doors on the south side. The 
clippers group themselves around the open north doorway in the 
light. They are four—all picked men. Peter does not clip; it is 
for him to keep an eye on everyone: on the lads bringing the 
sheep out of the bars as they are wanted, and on his own deputy, 
who, with another to hold, is stamping, in molten pitch, the flank 
of each white-stripped victim with a black B within a circle, the 
mark of the master of Norra. The lambs escape the shears, of 
course, but not the ordeal of the B. 

‘ Each clipper as he makes an end, deftly rolls up the fleece, 
and tosses it to the floor-place above, where it is received by old 
Ben, appraised, sorted, and piled. This is Ben’s holiday. 
l‘itty-nine years a shepherd, he is a repository of the country- 
side sheep-iore of ages; he is weli-nigh the last of his race, and 
when he departs much will die with him. A trap is always sent for 
Ben on sheep-clipping days; he is attended to by everybody, 
cockered up and made much of, and it is more than a little 
pathetic to see the old man’s almost tearful regret when his day 
is Over and the pony carriage comes round to take him back to 
the village. Under the ruling of Ben and Peter, the customs of 
Norra are those of the old time. These have altered as little 
almost as the shape of our shears, and that is what it was in 
Sixon times. The standing dish for ‘lowance, indeed, a piece de 
résistance, is a mighty cheese-cake, and a jolly supper ends the 
toilsome day. 

Henry Best of Elswell, who, in the true sease, flourished in 
the early part of the seventeenth ceatury, wrote for his son’s 
instruction an account of his own farming methods, and his 
chapter * Of the Clipping of Sheepe ” describes fully the customs in 
vogue among the sheep-farmers of the Yorkshire Wolds at that 
time. He says: ‘The usuall time of yeare for clippinge of 
sheepe is, hereaboutes, about the roth or middle of June, 
according as men finde theire woll to bee risen, and the weather 
to be sette att a certaine; for a man should allwayes forebeare 
clipping of his sheepe till such time as hee finde theire woll 
indifferently well risen from the skinne. . . «. The 
countrey proverbe is 

‘The man that is aboute to clippe his sheepe 
Must pray for two faire dayes and one faire weeke.’ 

For a faire day the day before hee clippe, that the woll may be 
dry; a faire day when he clippes; and a weeke of faire weather 
aiter hee hath clipped, that the sheepe may be hardened, and 
theire woll somethinge grown before a storm come; yett they 
stand need of a fortnight’s faire weather. . . . An 
ordinary clipper will make a shifte to clippe threescore or three- 
score and tenne sheepe in a day; but a good clipper, if he 
beginne betimes, will clippe fowers:ore or fowerscore and tenne, 
and that without any greate difficulty. Our manner 
is allwayes to looke howe many sheepe we have to clippe, and for 
every threescore and tenne or fowerscore to provide a severall 
clipper. . .  .” It is noteworthy that the clippers seem to 
have been itinerant folk, like the Whittaws who make a 
memorable appearance in ‘‘ Adam Bede.” ‘*OQur manner is to 
sette our barres on some cleanly grass-grounde, neare unto some 
barne or house that is ready 
swept and drest purposely 
against that time; and then, if 
wee dislike or doubte the 
weather, wee may (on a sud- 
daine) putte them into the house 
and keepe them dry. . . . 
It is usuall alsoe, and a custom 
in some places, to clippe theire 
lambes aboute the latter ende 
of June; yett heareaboutes wee 
can never finde any profitte 
that way, wherefore wee neaver 
use it.”” 

He details further the 
several duties of the men and 
lads, from the shepherd down- 
wards; the serving of the 
‘lowance and the supper (de- 
scribed in this paper quite 
recently) ; the preparation and 
cost of the marking stuff; the 
‘‘lappinge up” of the fleeces, 
and the sorting of all the 
‘“‘lockes”” and refuse pieces, 
since ‘“‘aboute the time that 
the clippers leave worke, poore 
folkes will come a begginge for 
woll, and then are you to give 
them of these lockes, viz., to 
each a handfull; and that more 
to those of our owne towne 
than to others.” 
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He describes, with perhaps a tinge of envy, “ My Lord 
Finches Custome att Watton for Clippinge,” on a scale much 
grander than the plain doings at Elswell: ‘‘ Hee hath 49 clippers 
all at once (!), and their wage is to each man 124 a day, and, 
when they have done, beere, and bread and cheese. . . . His 
tenants the Graingers are tyed to come themselves and winde 
the woll, they have a fatte weather and a fatte lamb killed, and a 
dinner provided for their paines; there will bee usually three or 
fower score poore folkes gatheringe up the lockes, to oversee 
whome standeth the steward and two or three of his friends or 
servants with each of them a rodde in his hande. . . . The 
shepheards have each of them his bell-weather’s fleece’”’; but, 
lordliest fancy of ali, ‘there is 61 allowed to a piper for piaying 
to the clippers all the day.” 

Motives of humanity not less than of economy prompted the 
old yeoman to admonish the rising generation thus: ‘ Yow are 
allwayes to have a dish standinge by, either with tarre or sheepe- 
salve, that if they chance to give a clippe, yow may lye a little 
tarre on it, and there is noe further dainger; but if they chance 
to give a pricke with the pointe of theire sheares, then your best 
way is to clippe the peece quite out; otherwise it will swell and 
putretie and the flies blowe it and maggotts; and as soone as yow 
have clipped the peece out, yow are but to lay on a little tarre 
and yow have finished the cure.” 

One remembers Thomas Hardy’s description of Gabriel 
Oak, in “Far from the Madding Crowd,” calling for the tar 
bottle, because his eyes wander from his work to the seductive 
Bathsheba. Well do I remember, too, old Samuel Fewster, a 
notable sheep-master, and famous over well-nigh half a county 
for his breed of pure Leicesters, knitting his shaggy brows and 
pinching his ample chin in silent vexation whilst a daytal man, 
hired on an emergency, and nervous and jumpy, perhaps in 
consequence of a carouse overnight, snipped nick after nick, 
bloody stained, in the tender skin of the shearlings. At last the 
old man lost all patience, and, diving into his capacious fob, 
picked out the sum of the fellow’s wage from the sample-bag that 
served him for a purse, and beckoning the bungler out of the 
shed, dismissed him incontinently, answering an implied protest 
with the words: ‘‘ Nay, nay, man! we’ve mista’en one nother; 
it’s a clipper I maun hey, not a butcher!” Then, calling to 
little Sam, his sixteen year old grandson, who was showing 
his inborn quality in his masterly handling of a refrac ory 
gimmer, the old man bade him: ‘“ Take thou t’shears, 
laddie, an’ let’s see how thou’lt frame. Better’n yon chap, 
I'll upho'd tnee!” H. Rapuoe. 


THE AMATEUR - 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


ILLY FERNIE, who is always something of a 
wag, came in once after an Open Championship 
round at Prestwick saying that he had lost his 

ball twice on the putting green. The Prestwick course, on the 
West Coast of Scotland, which usually enjoys abundance 
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A. G. BARRY PUTTING AT THE THIRTEENTH GREEN. 


of rain, is generally suffering from an excess, rather than a 
lack, of grass. ‘This year it was not so. lor some weeks 
before the Amateur Championship the weather was excep- 
tionally dry on the West Coast, with a continuance of winds 
from the north-east. As an inevitable result, the greens were 
very keen. They were also very true, and there was a good 
nap of grass on them that was really surprising, considering 
what the previous conditions had been; but the ball needed very 
careful treatment if it was not to be sent out of holing distance. 
Also, some of the Prestwick holes are in such catchy places that 
unless the greens are in their normal condition, that is to say, 
rather heavy, so that one can pitch well and boldly up to the 
hole, the approaching becomes just a little too difficult to provide 
quite a fair test of golf. Still, even under the least favourable 
circumstances the Prestwick course is full of incident and interest ; 
there are few courses that would have borne so well the effects 
of the weeks of drought preceding the date of the Amateur 
Championstip, and the rain of Wednesday night gave immediate 
relief. With regard to that championship, the most obvious 
remark is that the play of the first day of real busi- 
ness—the Tuesday—was full 
of surprises. On the Monday, 
in consequence of the record 
entry, a few byes had to be 
played off, and of them the 
most interesting match was 
between Mr. Blackwell and 
Mr. Pease. The result hung 
in the balance til just the 
end, when Mr. _ Blackwell 
won. But on the Tuesday 
all kinds of terrible things 
occurred. For one _ thing, 
Mr. Ball was beaten by Mr. 
Laidlay in his very first 
heat. It is certain that Mr. 
Ball never has been quite 
right in his golf since his 
recent attack of sciatica. And 
then Mr. Laidlay, after doing 
such big business as. this, 
went down in the afternoon 
before Mr. Angus Macdonald, 
and that after being 2 up 
and 4 to play. This did 
not seem quite right. Then 
Mr. Hilton, who had seemed 
to be picking up his game 
again after an interval of 
some comparative decline, lost 
to Mr. Cant, a Carnoustie 
player of certainly not equal 
fame with himself. So of the 
real favourites only two were 
left—Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Graham—after the first full day’s 
play. 

If the events of Tuesday were full of surprise, the course 
of Wednesday’s golf, on the contrary, went very much along the 
humdrum lines of expectation. Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Graham 
continued to worry through —the latter without any severe 
hustling, and the former with some little trouble at the 
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hards of Mr. Gairdner, the 
match being all even with 
two holes to go. On the 
Thursday morning Mr. 
Graham had to meet Mr. Dick 
(who had put him out in the 
championship two years 
before, at Muirfield), Mr. Max- 
well met Mr. Barry, Mr. W. 
Whigham and Mr. Aitken, 
both Prestwick men, came 
together, and Mr. Osmund 
Scottand Mr. Blackwell. Ifthe 
Wednesday, however, was a 
day when the course of golf 
ran smooth on the well-worn 
lines of anticipation, the 
Thursday, per contra, made 
amends, as a day full of up- 
sets. The author of the sur- 
prises was Mr. Barry in both 
instances—Mr. Barry, whom 
by a blind ill-judgment, as it 
appears, we did not play for 
England in the international 
match against Scotland; for if 
he is a Scotch golfer, at least 
he is of English birth, and so, 
on the analogy of Mr. Graham's 
case, ought to play for England. Mr. Barry, meeting Mr. 
Maxwell in the morning, beat him, after some good things, 
and also after some bad things, done on both sides, at the 
nineteenth hole. This is a win that showed him to have 
good nerve, although he is so young a golfer. And the fact that 
he could foilow this up by a really very fine win from Mr. Graham 
in the afternoon, in course of which match the good things done 
were much more in number than the bad, showed that he had 
fine staying power, and was not fatigued by the hard game of 
the morning. Mr. Graham had won fairly easily in his match 
with Mr. Dick without much strain. 

Ot the others, Mr. Aitken beat Mr. Whigham in the 
morning, and Mr. Scott found Mr. Blackwell unsteady in his 
driving, and had little trouble in defeating him. In the after- 
noon, playing the steadier golf, Mr. Scott finished off Mr. Aitken 
at the seventeenth hole, and went into the final tie. It 
is singular that he has never before done himself anything 
like justice in this competition, has never before won even a 
single tie. 

So here was an interesting situation for the final—all the 








A. G. BARRY IN THE BUNKER APPROACHING THE SEVENTEENTH GREEN. 


favourites beaten, two absolutely ncw men, young men, both 
Englishmen, one representative of >t. Andrews, one of West- 
ward Ho! golf, the latter, although not, I think, thirty years 
old, being still some ten years older than the former. The 
apple-cart of the ancients had suffered a severe overthrow. 
Everybody knew both finalists to be brilliant young golfers, but 
nobody, I imagine, expected to see either in the final, because 
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golf always seems a game in which the coming men have much 
difficulty in displacing those that have arrived already. We all 
have been wondering querulously, for years, why it was that 
none of the young men could win, and now the winner is 
young enough to satisfy anybody—nineteen years of age only, 
I believe. It is almost too young. One begins to ask 
one’s self how often he is likely to win before he has 
finished. No one can call it a lucky win. He was in a “ tight 
place’ in the draw ; he met and beat such men as Mr. Maxwell 
and Mr. Graham. Fate has played us a fine trick in turning out 
as winner of the championship a man who was not picked for his 
country in the international match. The story of the final heat 
is short to tell. After eighteen holes were played the match was 
level. The rain was almost continuous, water stood on many of 
the greens, and the conditions were entirely diflerent from those 


A LEGEND 


RANCOIS HUBLOT was a Breton, and he was a 
It does not need to say more than that to 

explain that he was full of superstitions. The easiest 

way of explaining the man to a native of Great 

Britain is to siy that he was in his soul first cousin 
toa Celt. He had been born and bred on a rocky shore, where 
the sea thundered on the iron cliffs. The sound of it had 
hardly been out of his ears since he began to hear, and his 
farthest journeys ashore had hardly taken him out of sight of it. 
In the sea he gained his livelihood by fishing, and in the sea it 
was not unlikely that he would meet his death. There were 
times when he felt assured of it, but he did not on that account 
think of giving up his calling, for he knew no other. He talked 
to his wife about it at nights when they sat in the little 
cottage in the nook of the cliffs, where a few potatoes struggled 
into existence sheltered from the great gales of the north. 
The cottage stood back to back with another in which his 
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ne 

of the beginning of the week. The rain no doubt gave an 
advantage to Mr. Barry, who used the old leathern grips, over 
Mr. Scott, who used india-rubber; but why will people use 
a grip that becomes hopelessly slippery in rain? Still, it 
was Mr. Barry’s putting, rather than his long game, that 
won him the match! He never failed to be in it, too, when on 
the green, and Mr. Scott often did so. That is the whole story. 
But the golf, considering the weather and the great occasion, 
was very good. It is the critic’s business to point out the weak 
parts which gave the winner his advantage. Mr. Scott was 
always struggling to reduce the lead which Mr. Barry early 
took, and though now and again he did reduce it to equality, 
as at the end of the first round, he never once had his head in 
front. In the conclusion Mr. Barry won a well-deserved win by 
3 up and 2 to play. Horace HuTcHINsSOoN. 
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cousin lived, Pierre Gracieux by name, his partner in owner- 
ship of their boat and nets. These two dwellings stood rather 
apart from the rest of the cottages of the village, and perhaps 
their solitary place helped to strengthen the superstition that 
was strong in Frangois by race and training. His own wife, 
his cousin, and his cousin’s wife all were less affected by it 
than Francois himself, although he was the eldest and the 
head-partner, with the larger share in the joint enterprise; but 
for the moment it certainly seemed as if they were under a spell, 
so ill was everything going with them. Again and again their 
nets came up with great rents through them, and as a rule 
Irangois had no evidence to show what had torn them. Pierre 
said it was done by porpoises or else by seals, but Frangois 
would not be persuaded that it was any common seal or 
porpoise. If it were either of these at ail, he was convinced 
that it was the witch seal that made it its business to 
bore holes in the fishermen’s nets all along that coast. Once 
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he did actually see a seal, in 
eager pursuit of a salmon, go 
right through his net at the 
estuary of the river, and when 
Pierre suggested that this at 
all events could not be a witch 
seal, since it had a fine healthy 
appetite for salmon, Francois 
at once countered him by 
aying that in all likelihood it 
was a witch salmon also, and 
the evidence for this was that 
no salmon was taken in the 
iet on that occasion. Such an 
irgument there was no gain- 
aying. Day after day they 
ame back with their nets more 
r less unaccountably torn, and 
ihe first question that they saw 
in their wives’ eyes as they 
brought the boats to shore was 
as to the condition of the nets. 
They learned to ask this even 
before they asked about the 
result of the fishing. Then 
there would be long and 
anxious examination of the 
rents in the net, and specula- 
tions as to the kind of fish or 
monster of the deep that had 
made them. Long before the 
speculation was finished they 
had to get to work at the 
mending, and long after that 
was done, while the women 
were busied over their spin- 
ning, it would go on until it 
was time to go to bed. Some- 
times they came to the con- 
clusion that one or other of 
them had done some very 
wicked thing, for which their 
joint enterprise was paying the 
penalty. ‘And if so, better 
here ;than in purgatory,” as 
Frangois’ wife would say, 
trying to make a little comfort 
for him, but still, as they all 
felt, better if it would cease 
altogether. The trouble was 
that none of them could think 
what this dreadful thing could 
be, and though they asked the 
priest, who was the confessor 
to whom they told all their 
sins, he could think of nothing 
that might reasonably account 
for it.. More than once Francois’ 
wife had asked him if he had 
not anything on his conscience 
against Jean Rameau. Jean Rameau was a much older man 
than Frangois, a contemporary, indeed, of his dead father, 
and the death of that father lay, as all the village, and 
especially Frangois himself, more than suspected, at Jean 
Rameau’s door. Two had gone out in the boat together, 
Jean Rameau and Francois’ father, and but one had 
returned—Rameau. He had returned with some marks of a 
fight, or of violent treatment, on him, and with a story that 
a discussion had arisen which had gone on to _ blows, 
and in the chop of the sea Francois’ father had gone overboard, 
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and there was no hope of saving him. That was Rameau's 


story, and it was felt to be a lame one. It was a story that had 
the less chance of fair acceptance, because Rameau was known 
to be friendly with the mother of Frangois, and it was a friend- 
liness on which ill tongues, without any shadow of proof to go 
by, put an ill sense. Rameau was careful not to lend any 
further colour to these dark suspicions. His attitude towards 
the widow of the man who had more or less directly been 
drowned by his act was all that the most censorious demanded. 
He was a widower, but, so far as was known, made her no 
proposal of marriage, and with scrupulous heed for her good 
name went no more to her cottage, as he had been accustomed 
to go while her husband lived. 
Francois had been little more than a boy at the time; 
nevertheless, all the events connected with his father’s death, 
so clearly as he knew them, had made a deep impression on him. 
They had modified his whole outlook on life, and a large segment 
of that outlook was a persistent hatred of Rameau, which he 
regarded rather in the light of a bequest that he was, in filial 
piety, bound to cherish. That was why his wife asked him so 
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often whether he had anything on his conscience regarding 
Rameau, but as often as she asked him he answered no, with 
emphasis, adding sometimes that the occasion for his wreaking a 
revenge on Rameau for his father’s death had not yet come. 
What might occur if and when such an occasion did offer itself 
he was not quite clear, but he could affirm with confidence that 
he had done no ill deed yet. 

One day it happened that Frangois and Pierre had gone out 
to a fishing-ground a mile or two north-west of some rocks of 
which the local name may be fairly translated by Skerries, and 
by pure chance Rameau and his son, nineteen years of age, had 
chosen the same ground for their fishing. The morning had 
been fair when they started away on the half-flood tide at day- 
break, but towards midday the clouds rolled up from the north 
and east, and the sky grew threatening. Had Rameau not been 
there, Frangois would have gathered his nets inboard and begun 
beating up for home at the first sight of those low skies to 
windward; but he felt a kind of emulation, determining him to 
stand to it as long as Rameau, who perhaps was animated by 
something of the same spirit. Frangois was always the master- 
hand in the boat, and though Pierre begged him again and again 
to let him haul the nets in and stand up to the wind, he would 
not consent, until a white squall with a blinding hail struck the 
boat suddenly and threw her almost on her beamends. Then 
at length Frangois consented to take in the nets, and they began 
the bard beat homeward against a storm that was increasing 
every moment. It was not till the nets were inboard and 
Francois had taken the tiller that they had time for a look at 
Rameau in the other boat. He, too, had concluded that he had 
been there long enough, and was beating up looyds. or so nearer 
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the land on the same tack as themselves. ‘He'll be on the 
Skerries directly if he don’t go about from that tack!” Pierre 
shouted through the hail. Frangois gave no answer, as if he 
thought the fate of Rameau little important. He did not even 
glance at the boat till an exclamation of Pierre’s drew his attention 
to it again. 

‘Mon Dieu!” The experienced eyes of the fishermen 
told them instantly what had happened. Rameau, attempting to 
make the narrow passage, at all times risky, between the Skerries 
rocks and an outlying rock that did not show above the water, 
had been forced by wind and tide upon the latter. In one 
minute’s space that which had just now been a boat was a 
helpless thing of wood and canvas at the waves’ mercy. Pierre 
for a moment did not realise what Frangois was doing; then he 
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perceived that he was still steering straight on his way, on the 
same tack as before. ‘*Starboard! Starboard!” he cried loudly, 
preparing for the boat’s going about; but Francois, with a set 
face, held steadily on. Pierre came to him in the stern; he 
prayed him fervently to put the boat about, to help the others. 
Still Frangois kept stonily on. At that moment a white thing 
with immense wings rose out of the sea. In the violence of the 
storm it was swept down past them almost before they were 
aware of it. Pierre felt the boat give a plunge. He saw that 
l‘rangois, loosening his hold of the tiller, was covering his face 
in his two hands. Pierre seized the tiller, and was putting the 
boat’s head about, but Frangois dashed his hand away and steered 
the boat himself; himself, this time, steering her about, shouting 
the while needless directions to Pierre for the management of the 
sheets. The sails filled again on the new tack, tugging like live 
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mad things at the sheets. In a very few seconds they were 
down abreast of the heap of drifting wreckage that five minutes 
ago had been Rameau’s swift-sailing Hirondelle. As the dec’ 
lay over towards them they could see plainly that there was but 
one person on board—thestripling. Unquestionably, Rameau, the 
father, had been washed overboard and carried away. Francoi 

shouted strongly to the boy, and in response the latter lifted hi 

body on his hands, rather as a seal rises on its fore flippers, bu 

he could do no more, and Frangois saw at once that he had bee 

badly injured. ; 

He beckoned Pierre to come to the tiller, and himself wen 
forward, and at most imminent risk of his life, as the boa 
danced in the waves, climbed out along the bowsprit shrouds 
The two men had been at sca so long together that they coul 
work as it were with one mind 
and in an instant Pierre wa 
aware of Francois’ purpose 
Steering with the care tha 
a case of life or deat! 
demanded, and with the skil 
of lifelong practice, he brough 
the bowsprit of their ow: 
boat at one moment hig! 
above the wreck of the other 
The next moment it plunge 
down into the trough of th 
wave, burying Francois t 
his middle in the chopp: 
water. Frangois gave littl 
heed to his own safety, anc 
leaning as far as he cou 
over the bowsprit, had seize 
the youth by his two out 
stretched arms and_haule 
him partly across the bow 
sprit before the lift of th: 
next sea took them bot! 
high in the air out of the 
water. Even so he could 
move him no further, for 
the boy lay like a senseless 
bundle, an inert dead weight. 
Frangois seized the moment 
again when the next dive of 
the bowsprit into the water 
lightened the weight of his 
burden to move it a few feet 
along the bowsprit. Pierre 
dared not quit the tiller to 
come forward to his aid, but 
at last, worn to exhaustion by 
his efforts, the other succeeded 
in getting the limp body 
inboard, and laid the boy, 
still mercifully unconscious 
from the pain of a broken 
leg, in the tiny cabin. Then, 
in the teeth of the gathering 
storm, they began again the 
long beat homeward, which 
it took them four good hours 
to accomplish. 

That beat was the 
hardest and that escape was 
the narrowest that ever fell 
to the lot of Frangois and 
Pierre, yet it seemed, by a 
singular coincidence, as if that 
were the very turning point 
of their fortunes. From that 
day forward the tearing of 
the nets ceased, as if by 
miracle, and their fishing 


Copyrigh: ventures were always above 
the average of the others in 
results. Of Rameau nothing was ever seen or heard, and 


his son, whose leg soon mended, reported that he had gone 
overboard on the first shock, and in the. following year the 
lad requited Francois’ service in kind by saving his life 
for him. 

It is certain that had it not been for the sudden appearance 
of the white thing, that vanished as soon as it came, Francois 
would have held on his way, and never would have turned to 
save Rameau’s son. Pierre, when Frangois was not there, 
declared that the white thing was very like a gannet, which he 
believed the boat had very nearly run down while it was sleeping 
on the water; but Francois knew a great deal better. This was 
nothing but the soul of his father, for it was just here that his 
father had been drowned, and he knew that the soul had appeared 
to tell him that he was wrong in his judgment of Rameau, that 
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he was wicked to harbour in his heart the thoughts he had of 
him, and that he must put about at once to give what assistance 
he could in the disaster that had befallen Rameau’s boat. And 
the best proof that he was right is that everything thereafter 
went so well with their fishing. 


THE LAW OF THE HORSE. 


I.— WARRANTIES. 


HE owners of horses, as a rule, know more about the 
various “ points” of these animals than they do of the 
law in connection with them, and to those readers it is 
hoped that the following remarks may be found of 
some practical interest. The purchaser of a horse is 

beset with endless difficulties, and, unless he has some slight 
acquaintance with the law relating to this subject, he is very 
likely to find himself involved in trouble, however expert may be 
his knowledge of the animal itself; a few hints, therefore, on this 
head may not be out of place. 

In buying a horse the rule of law is caveat emptor, and in the 
absence of an express warranty the seller is only deemed to 
warrant it to be an animal of the description which it appears to 
be, and nothing more; consequently it was decided in the case 
of Jones v. Bright that a purchaser, who fails to make enquiries 
as to its soundness or qualities, has no remedy against the seller 
if the horse afterwards turns out to be unsound, restive, or unfit 
for use. There are, however, certain implied warranties on the 
sale of a horse which the law reads into the contract, even if 
nothing is said about them by the parties at the time, and the 
most important of these is a warranty of title, that is to say, 
unless the circumstances of the contract are such as to show a 
different intention, the seller, under Section 12 of the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893, is deemed to warrant (1) that he has the right 
to sell the horse, (2) that the buyer shall have quiet possession of 
it, and (3) that it is free from any charge or encumbrance in 
favour of any third party not disclosed or known to the buyer 
before, or at the time when the contract is made. 

The same statute by Section 5 implies two further 
warranties, viz. (1) That where on the sale of a horse the buyer 
expressly or by implication makes known to the seller the 
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particular purpose for which he is buying that horse, then the 
seller is deemed to warrant that the horse in question is fit for 
this particular purpose; and (2) that where a horse is bought by 
description from a seller, and the buyer also examines him prior 
to, or at the time of, the sale, there is an implied condition that 
the horse comes up to that description, and that it has no 
defects other than those which such examination ought to have 
revealed. 

These three are the only warranties which are implied on 
the sale of a horse, and the purchaser will, therefore, do well to 
get an express warranty on any further points which he may 
deem advisable, according to the purpose for which he requires 
the animal. This warranty need not be in writing, though a 
good deal of litigation would be avoided if this were habitually 
the case; nor need any particular words be used provided that 
the intention of the seller is clear. For instance, it was held in 
the case of Salmon v. Ward that it is quite sufficient for a seller 
to say ‘This horse is sound” without the prefix of the words 
“‘T warrant,” the general rule, as laid down by Mr. Justice 
Bailey in the case of Wood v. Smith, being that whatever the 
seller represents at the time of the sale isa warranty. Words 
of expectation and estimate only do not, however, amount to a 
warranty. 

Express warranties are of two kinds, general and qualified. 
The former are unconditional undertakings that the horse is 
really what the warrantor professes it to be, while the latter 
only relate to the particular point mentioned. For example, 
the seller may say, ‘‘I never warrant, but the horse is sound 
as far as I know.” This is a qualified warranty of sound- 
ness, and the buyer can recover on it if he can show that 
the seller knew of any unsoundness that may afterwards come 
to light. 

Sometimes also a limited wairanty is given, as in the case of 
Chapman v. Gwyther, where the seller signed the following 
warranty : 

**June 5th, 1865. Mr. C. bought Mr. G. G. a bay horse for £go. 
Warranted sound. —G, G.” 

** Warranted sound for one month.—G. G.” 


This was held to limit the warranty to one month of the sale, 
within which time the complaint of unsoundness must be made 


by the buyer, 
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A general warranty does not cover patent defects, meaning 
by this term those that are obvious to the buyer, but only those 
which are of such a nature as to be hidden from a man of ordinary 
perception. But where the buyer knew of the defect at the time 
of the sale, he cannot recover on a general warranty, even if the 
seller had warranted the animal to be sound in every respect. 
If, however, the buyer suspects some defect, and wishes to 
examine and try the horse, but the seller objects, saying, “I will 
warrant him,” it was decided in the case of Dorrington »v. 
Edwards that the latter is liable for the defect. 

A particular express warranty cannot be extended by impli- 
cation so as to cover other points not mentioned. So that if, on 
the sale of a horse, the seller, knowing that the buyer requires it 
for the purpose of carrying a lady, warrants it sound, and it 
afterwards turns out that, though quite sound, the horse is not 
fit for this particular purpose, there would be no breach of 
warranty, and the buyer would have no ground of action, the 
maxim being expressum facit cessave tacttum. 


SPORT IN 


HERE is no necessity at the present time to say 
anything in praise of Newfoundland as a sporting 
country. Its manifold attractions for the hunter of 
big game have been duly proclaimed to the world 
by great sportsmen and explorers like Mr. F. C. 

Selous, of Africanrenown; Mr. J. G. Millais, the artist naturalist ; 
Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard, novelist and cricketer; Admiral Sir 
W. R. Kennedy, K.C.B.; and many others. Mr. Selous writes: 
‘“‘T know of but one really wild country where big game is still 
plentiful, which can be quickly and easily reached, and where a 
shooting trip can be undertaken at a comparatively small cost, 
and that is the island of Newfoundland.” The explanation of 
this laudation of Newfoundland as a sportsman’s paradise 
is not far to seek. The whole island (larger than Ireland) 
is one vast deer park. The interior is wholly uninhabited 
by man, and over this vast expanse range great herds 
of caribou—Tarandus ranifer Terra-nove, the very finest of 
the reindeer family. To the real sportsman the special interest 
and attraction of Newfoundland lie in the fact that it is 
virgin ground. There are still hundreds of square miles 
wholly unexplored, where the foot of the white man has never 
trod; lakes and streams where no angler’s fly has ever been 
cast. 

Much has been written about the shooting, but so far very 
little about the fishing, which is even more extensive than the 
vast caribou grounds. Newfoundland and its great dependency 
Labrador, measured in a straight line, have over 3,o00 miles of 
seacoast, and possess more than 200 good salmon rivers. The 
game fishes of the colony consist entirely of the salmonide. 
There are no pike or perch or other predatory fishes, except eels, 
in the inland waters. The splendid Atlantic salmon and sea-trout 
running from 3lb. up to 5lb. abound in most Newfoundland rivers. 
They average 8lb. on some parts of the west coast, and run to 
1olb. and 12lb. on the Labrador; brown trout are simply innu- 
merable, often small, but in some waters pounders and even five- 
pounders are taken. 

The island is most plentifully supplied with lakes and rivers, 
all teeming with trout. ‘Trouting” is the great colonial 
recreation, and the native thinks himself quite unsuccessful 
unless he can bring home five to ten dozen. ‘The sea-trout and 
salmon abound about the mouths of the estuaries in May and 
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When several horses aré sold at an entire price with a 
warranty as to them all, though the contract of sale is entire, the 
warranty applies individually to each horse. Another point to 
be borne in mind is that a warranty only applies to the state of 
the horse at the actual time of the sale, unless the seller expressly 
extends it to some future period, which he mentions in the 
warranty. 

Where a horse is sold with a warranty, any fraud on the 
part of the seller at the time of the sale will void it, and entitle 
the buyer to recover the price, together with any loss which he 
may have suffered in consequence of the fraud, but an immaterial 
representation in the warranty has not this effect. Lord Eldon, 
in the case of Geddes v. Pennington, where a horse was sold 
under a warranty of soundness, but with a misrepresentation as 
to the place from which it was brought, held “that if the 
Warranty was answered, a misrepresentation as to the place 
from which the horse was procured would not suffice to set aside 
the sale.” Lt. B. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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early June. Just at this time the capelin, small, silvery 
fish of the salmonide family, very like a smelt in appearance, 
appear. On these small fishes the 
trout and salmon gorge themselves. 
About the second week in June, in the 
earliest southern rivers, salmon make 
their first appearance in the Grand 
River Codroy, Little River Codroy, 
Harry’s Brook, St. George’s Bay, the 
Humber, etc. As a general rule, the 
large fish come first, and at the end 
of June or beginning of July the 
grilse appear, and a little later the 
sea-trout. 

The latest writer on Newfoundland 
angling is Captain Sir Bryan Leighton, 
Bart., and this paper is illustrated from 
photographs taken by himself and Lady 
Leighton. Every year an increasing 
number of tourists and fishermen visit 
Newfoundland, mostly Americans. 
They are able to reach the rivers on 
the third day after leaving New York 
or Boston by an all-rail route and a 
five hours’ passage by sea on the 
Reid’s Palace Steamer Bruce. By this 
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way they come direct to the earliest 
rivers on the South-\Vest Coast, all 
intersected by the line of railway. The 
fishing is quite extensive, plenty of 
pools, and from fifteen to twenty miles 
of what Sir Bryan declares the finest 
sporting water. On these rivers there 
are comfortable boarding - houses, 
Tompkin’s Afton Farm, Little River, 
Doyle’s at Grand River Codroy, and 
at Harry’s Brook and St. George’s 
a country hotel called the Log Cabin, 
kept by two young Englishmen. There 
is an ample supply of excellent guides, 
boats, and boatmen. As there are 
trains every day, up and down, the 
angler can take his choice from Little 
River Codroy to Highland Brook, 
Crabbs, Middle Barachois, Robinson, 
and Fischel’s Brook, all near the rail- 
way, and all good rivers for fish. For 
a long space the line follows Harry’s 
3rook, and there are plenty of pools 
and rustic camps. This south-western 
angle of the colony is known locally as 
“the rivers.” 

Passing further north we come to 
the finest stream and the most pictu- 
resque scenery in the island. As the traveller descends the 
steep grade from Mount Moriah the beautiful panorama of 
the land-locked Humber Arm is laid out before him. Picturesque 
and enchanting as the view may appear on a fine summer 
day, it cannot for a moment be compared with the seacoast 
scenery of the entrance, thirty-five miles further out. 
S. G. W. Benjamin, the art critic of the New York Century, 
declares “that the views around the outer islands of the bay 
are the finest and grandest coast scenery in America, if not 
in the world.” To enjoy this fine trip passage should be taken 
by Bowring’s or Reid’s steamers, which ply regularly along the 
coast. 

After rounding the Humber Arm, from time to time the 
traveller catches glimpses through the foliage of the beautiful 
Humber River with its high wooded banks. It is a large, 
deep river navigable for boats for a considerable distance. In 
the early part of the season the fishing is good in the lower 
reaches. The seals do some damage, but no nets are allowed, and 
the river is well looked after. As a general rule the fish do 
not stay long in the lower stream, but pass quickly through 
Deer Lake into the Upper Humber. This is easily reached 
from Deer Lake railway station and post-office. I may say, in 
passing, that one great convenience for tourists and sportsmen 
is the recent establishment of a branch ofthe great Bank of 
Montreal at Bay of Islands. 

A short row takes you across Deer Lake to the entrance of 
the river, and Nichol’s Farm, where can be obtained guides and 
boats. Sir Bryan Leighton gives the highest praise to the Nichols 
as guides. The Humber is a noble stream and full of fish, but 
to get real sport you must ascend to the big falls; this takes a 
whole day—Sir Bryan and Lady Leighton were two days on the 
journey. One of the sights to be remembered is the scores of 
big salmon jumping all day long at the falls. They write most 
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enthusiastically about the sport in this grand pool under the 
fails. ‘* For a fortnight,” says Sir Bryan, ‘the angler wili take 
his six fish a day, and then the grilse become a positive nuisance, 
taking the fly right under the nose of their senior the salmon.” 
‘«] have,” he says, ‘put back twenty grilse a day’; considering 
that these exceedingly lively grilse range from 3lb. to 6lb., it is 
not bad sport. I may be a heretic, but grilse-fishing with a light 
rod seems to me delightful. Still, to the man who goes in 
for the big salmon it is not the real thing. Sir Bryan states 
that he saw no fish over 30lb., but twenty pounders were common. 
The largest fish, so far, taken with a fly in Newfoundland waters 
weighed 36lb.; two were taken last season in Little River Codroy, 
by a Mr. Daggett of Boston and Mr. Cormick of Florida, 
weighing 34lb. and 32lb. At the Grand River Codroy Lieutenant 
Hon. Gathorne Hardy, R.N., from June 18th 60 July 7th, 1goo, 
took fifty-eight fish, of the following weights: 22lb., 21lb., ro}lb., 
glb., 8lb., 111b., glb., rolb., 14lb., 12lb., rolb., rolb., glb., 8lb., 
thirty-four grilse 3lb. to 6lb. This score has been exceeded by 
Messrs. Daggett and Cormick, and Sir Bryan and Lady 
Leighton’s catch last season at the Upper Humber was even 
heavier. 

The most remarkable change in Newfoundland angling has 
been the extraordinary increase in the size of the fish. Formerly 
a 30lb. fish was a prodigy, now thirty-pounders are commonly 
taken in nets. Last season there were three forty-five-pounders, 
and one splendid male fish, a perfect picture, of 5olb. It is 
clearly due to the removal of the nets from the rivers and 
the good policing of the streams by river-wardens. This is 
especially true about the rivers most frequented by wardens. 
Another good move is the placing of salmon ladders on three 
rivers last season. Two of these, the Terra Nova and Exploits, 
are splendid streams. . I was engaged in this work last year. 
As an enthusiast, I spent more than double the grant. The full 
results cannot yet be ascertained. At 
Terra Nova the building of the pass- 
way had splendid results. Big fish in 
large numbers surmounted the falls. 
The inner waters of this river and 
Exploits contain large quantities of 
land-locked salmon. When once the 
sea salmon reach these head-waters, 
I believe the land-locked salmon will 
accompany their congeners back to the 
sea, and thus add immensely to the run 
of fish in these rivers. Terra Nova is 
uever visited by anglers. It contains 
the finest and deepest pools, and, in my 
opinion, will be a formidable rival to 
the other well-known and frequented 
rivers. The reader will like to know 
about the most taking salmon-flies. 
Sir Bryan Leighton declares for the 
Wilkinson, although he admits that the 
Jock Scott and Silver Doctor are nearly 
as good. Mosquitoes and sand-flies are 
a nuisance on all Canadian and New- 
foundland rivers, but with proper 
precautions the inconvenience may be 
reduced to a minimum. Admiral Sir 
Charles Fane used a light veil, with 
iust an opening for the mouth and eyes, 
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Besmearing this part well with tar and sweet oil, he found a very 
complete protection. Wading out in the stream, or in a boat 
with any wind, the flies are not half so bad as on shore, or on a 
calm day, or just before rain. I can say for myself that, when 
fish are taking freely, I never minded flies. Besides the rivers 
I have mentioned, the railway intersects the following: Gander 
(a noble river), Gambo, Terra Nova, Clode Sound Brook, and 
Come by Chance—the two latter excellent for sea-trout. The 
tourist can obtain all information about passages from Allan’s, 
Liverpool; about local steamers from Bowrings, Limited; and 
from the Reid Newfoundland Railway Passenger Department 
and the Marine and Fishery Department, St. John’s, full particu- 
lars can be obtained about accommodation, guides, etc. 
D. W. PRowsE. 


“ HERBES 0? VERTU.” 


**O! who can tell, 
The hidden powre of herbes, and might of Magick spel ?” 
SPENSER: ‘* The Faérie Queene.” 

N order to obtain the full virtue from herbs, or ‘‘ simples,” as 
they used to be termed, our forefathers deemed it necessary 
to observe carefully certain prescribed rites whilst gathering 
them, such as repeating some quaint formula, or consulting 
the age of the moon, for above all things it was necessary 

to obtain ‘“* Herbs that had on them the cold dew o’ the night.” A 
full moon was supposed to confer special healing properties, just 
as the waning moon or an eclipse would bring about baleful 
results, as the witches in ‘“‘ Macbeth” knew well when they 
included 
‘* Slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s ectipse ” 
amongst the ingredients of their “charmed pot.” In ‘‘ Paracelsus” 
Browning writes: 
** By a mighty moon, I tremblingly 
Gathered these magic herbs, berry and bud.” 
Herbs that were gathered under either the May moon or the 
narvest moon were especially prized for medicinal purposes. In 
“The Old Mansion,” Southey commends a clever housewife, 
who was learned in the mysteries of ‘‘ simples,” and of whom he 
observes : 
‘*She had rare cordial waters, and for herbs 
She could have taught the doctors.” 


Every dwelling of any pretension used to possess its herb garden 
and still-room, so that the lady of the house might be able to 
concoct many a cordial or healing ointment for the benefit of her 
family and dependents, or it might perhaps be some amulet or 
love-potion, for superstition was rife amongst all classes in olden 
days. When Shakespeare wrote: 
‘©, maickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities,” 
he was referring to their fabled powers as well as their true ones, for 
many plants acquired a superstitious reputation for healing merely 
from their shape, or from some peculiar mark upon them. Thus 
the wood-sorrel, which has a heart-shaped leaf, was used asa 
cordial; dragon-wort was supposed to counteract snake-bite, on 
account of its speckled appearance; whilst the yellow juice of the 
celandine caused it to be recommended for jaundice, upon the 
principle that ‘like cures like.” Properly speaking, our word 
orchard really signifies a herb yard or garden, being derived from 
the Saxon ‘“ort-yeard”’ or wort-yard. Many plants stiil retain 
the old Saxon term in their name. Thus, St. Joln’s wort really 
means St. John’s herb. 
Great importance used to be attached to the pimpernel, for, 

according to an old couplet : 

‘*No heart can think, no tongue can tell 

The virtues of the pimpernel.” 
It was regarded as an infallible charm against any epidemic of 
sickness, and was said to be ‘‘a reviver of the spirits,” as its 
name signifies. An ancient manuscript declares that “ the herbe 
pimpernelle is good to prevent witchcraft if it be gathered from 
a churchyard.” To complete the charm, it was essential to 
gather the flower early in the morning, before breakfast, and to 
repeat the following lines while doing so: 
‘Wake, pimpernelle, I thee have found 

Growing upon Christ Jesus’s ground ; 

The same guift the Lord Jesus gave to thee 

When He shed His blood upon the tree. 

Arise up, pimpernelle, and goe with me, 

And God shall blesse me, 

And all that weare thee. Amen.” 


St. John’s wort used to be much used by Danish maidens for 
the purpose of divination. Like mugwort, it was supposed 
to prevent weariness if placed in the shoes before starting 
upon a journey, and to enable the traveller to quite outstrip his 
fellows. ‘The Magic Garters and Staff,” mentioned in ‘‘ The 
Golden Legend,” were also supposed to induce speed. Directions 
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for making these garters are thus given in an old work: ‘ Gather 
some of the herb called mother-wort, when the sun is entering 
the first degree of the sign of Capricorn: let it dry a little in the 
shade, and make some garters of the skin of a young hare: that 
is to say, having cut the skin of the hare into strips two inches wide, 
double them, sew the before-mentioned herb between, and wear 
them on your legs. No horse can long keep with a man on foot 
who is furnished with these garters.” The Saracens had great 
faith in the powers of groundsel for healing wounds. ‘This plant 
dlossoms nearly all the year round, as an old rhyme says: 
‘* Through storm and wind, 
Sunshine and shower, 
Still ye will find 

The grounsel in flower.” 

Rue, the herb of grace, probably gained its reputation for 
breaking the spells of witchcraft because it was so often employed 
for sprinkling holy water. Spenser includes this herb in the 
ingredients of a charm by which the aged Nurse endeavoured to 
change the current of Britomart’s thoughts when she fell in love 
with the image of Sir Artegal in a magic mirror. Old Glancé 

** Gathered Rue and Savine, and the flowre 

Of Camphora, and Calamint, and Dill: 

All which she in an earthen Pot did poure, 

And to the brim with Coltwood did it fill, 

And many drops of milk and blood through it did spill. 
Then, taking thrice three heares from off her head, 
Them trebly threaded in a threefold lace, 

And round about the Pots mouth bound the thread 
And, after having whispered a space 

Certain sad words with hollow voice and bace,” 


Glancé completed the charm by turning round three times 
contrary to the sun, for, as she observed: 


‘* Th’ uneven nomber for this busines is most fitt.” 


Another favourite amulet was vervain, the holy herb, which 
was much used in ancient religious rites, and subsequently for 
decorating the altars of churches. Roman heralds always 
crowned their heads with vervain when they either declared war 
or made a truce. Drayton alludes to this custom: 


‘© A wreath of vervain heralds wear, 
Amongst our garlands named, 
Being sent that dreadful news to bear, 
Offensive war proclaimed.” 
Rosemary was greatly valued for its powers of strengthening 

a weak memory; hence it became the symbol of remembrance. 
Ophelia gave a sprig of it to her brother, saying, ‘“‘ There’s rose- 
mary: that’s for remembrance: pray, love, remember.” A 
poet of Elizabethan times writes: 


** Rosemary is for remembrance 
Between us day and night, 
Wishing that I might always have 
Thee present in my sight.” 
Rosemary was also used as a love-charm, the reason being 
‘** Both Venus, the love goddess, and rosemary, or sea-dew, were 
offsprings of thé sea. and, therefore, as Love was beauty’s son, 
Rosemary was Love’s nearest relative.” In ‘* Hudibras,” Butler 
writes : 
‘* The sea his mother Venus came on; 
And hence some learned men approve 
Of rosemary in making love.” 
It is also said that he 
**Who passeth by the rosemarie, 
And careth not to take a spray, 
For woman’s love .no care has he, 
Nor shall he, though he live for aye.” 
Anne of Cleves wore sprays of rosemary at her marriage with 
Henry VIII., as this flower was then used by brides instead of 
orange blossoms, and wedding guests wore it instead of a white 
favour. Strange to say, rosemary was also closely associated 
with funerals, the mourners each carrying a spray to drop into 
the grave at the conclusion of the service. Gay alludes to it in 
his ** Pastorals” as an emblem of immortality : 
‘*To show their love, the neighbours far and near, 
Followed with wistful iooks the damsel’s bier. 
Sprigged rosemary the lads and lasses wore.” 

Powdered rosemary applied to the face was supposed to 
have magical effects for restoring faded beauty, and a bath of 
rosemary taken three times a day was said to restore youth and 
vigour. Southey speaks highly of this plant in “The Ruined 
Cottage: 

‘* Sweet-briar, scenting sweet 

The morning air, rosemary and marjoram 

All wholesome herbs.” 
In the language of flowers, rosemary signifies fidelity in love. 
Shakespeare referred to this when he made the old Nurse ask, 
«Do not rosemary and Romeo begin both with a letter ?’—that 
is, with the same letter. Like lavender, the rosemary is said to 
flourish well in places ‘‘ where the mistress is master of the 
house,” Joyce Covert. 
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HERE is a charming small casino at the far side of 
the garden, which was probably the great Professor’s 
private apartment. It is easy to imagine him and 
the Cardinal exulting over their new acquisitions, 
deciding their positions, sauntering in the gardens, 

which grew more beautiful year by year, while Winckelmann 
wrote his famous works on art. His patron gave him time 
and opportunity for perfecting himself as a connoisseur. 
He was sent to other galleries to see any treasures 
they possessed, and gradually acquired a certainty of eye 
and taste which made him the greatest living authority on 
sculpture. Truth, harmony, and beauty were his guiding prin- 
ciples, and he joined to wide knowledge and reading a ready and 
tenacious memory. He was an indefatigable worker, and book 
after book came from his hand, on engraved gems, on the state 
of art and science in Italy, and that, his greatest, on the history 
of Greek art. The revised edition of this was just finished, in 
1768, when the’pleasant friendship that had lasted for eleven 
years came to an end in dismal tragedy. Winckelmann decided 
to go for a tour to Vienna, to see old friends and to accept some 
of the invitations he had received from famous and learned men. 
In Vienna he was received with the most gratifying honours. 
The King and Queen loaded him with presents, the Ministers, 
many of them great connoisseurs ard patrons of art, expressed 
their gratitude to the man who had written its famous history. 
He passed delightful days in the old villa of Schénbrun, where 
the Baron de Sperges invited him to meet the Queen and a bevy 
of archdukes and archduchesses. On June rst he left Vienna on 
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his return to Rome, from which he had with difficulty remained 
so long away. His letters written at this time to the 
Cardinal express his continual longing to get back. On 
his arrival at Trieste he was obliged to wait for a ship for 
Ancona, and struck up an acquaintance with a_ stranger, 
who lodged next door to him in the inn. Winckelmann, 
who was of a simple, open nature, took a liking to the 
man, talked freely of his journey, and displayed a gold medal 
given him by Maria Theresa, and admitted having a con- 
siderable sum of money in his possession. The stranger was a 
certain Francesco Archangeli, a malefactor who had been con- 
demned to death, but whose sentence had been commuted to 
banishment. One evening as \Vinckelmann sat writing in his 
room, working on the last references of his forthcoming book, 
Archangeli came in, and, with many protestations of regret, 
announced his impending departure. He begged the professor, 
as a last favour, to show him his gold medal once more, in order 
that he might take away a final remembrance of it. Winckel- 
mann willingly agreed, and while he was stooping down to take 
it from his trunk the villain stole up behind him and tried to 
strangle him with accord. He resisted desperately, and almost 
succeeded in throwing off the assassin, who thereupon drew a knife 
and stabbed him in five places. Archangeli then fled, without, 
however, obtaining possession of the medal. The unfortunate man 
succeeded in arousing help, and a doctor was fetched, only to pro- 
nounce at least two of the wounds to be mortal. Winckelmann 
lived long enough to make his will, and the register of the tribunal 
records that he died with the firmness of a hero and the piety of 
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a Christian, resigning himself without lamentation and pardoning 
his murderer. The latter was caught, convicted, and broken on 
the wheel. His victim was buried in Rome amid universal 
mourning, and his bust was placed in the Pantheon with an 
inscription recording all he had done for the cause of art, while 
another has been placed by Prince Torlonia in the garden that 
he loved. The greatest service he rendered to art was to take the 
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antique once more into the province of the artist. Hitherto 
only antiquaries had written about it ; it was only looked upon as 
interesting from a historical or mythological point of view, but 
Winckelmann set it forth at once as the standard and guide, 
which all artists should set before them. 

The Cardinal lived for eleven years longer, and died at 
eighty-nine. In 1868 the villa was bought by Prince Torlonia, 
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who spent enormous sums on keeping it up, in improving 
it, and in repairing the ravages which time was_ beginning 
to make. 

It is a fortunate thing that the great Cardinal’s famous 
collection has not been dispersed, but remains a wondertul 
monument of beauty and interest, and of the magnificent liberality 
of those great art patrons of the past. Small wonder if men 
grew selfish, so shut away from the world, and that the cutting 
of a cameo, the authenticity of a bronze, became all-important. 
The world has crept nearer, the houses have risen up all round 
and shut out much of the beautiful view; but sitting out of sight 
of them in an ilex grove, or in one of the pavilions, it is easy to 
forget all that is not perfect and artistic. How still it lies ona 
hot summer afternoon! The breeze only stirs enough to carry 
the scent of orange-flowers. The silver toss of fountains, the 
flutter of a white butterfly, the only movement, the singing of 
birds and the plash of water the only sound. The marble 
men and women keep watch and ward. Do the great Cardinal, 
their old patron, and his murdered friend ever come back to 
visit the scenes they both loved so well? \Wecan almost believe 
they must do so, on some summer night when the moon is high 
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and the garden is bathed in silver light, when the marbles gleam 
and the shadows lie black under the porticoes and all is still as 
death in the enchanted palace. 


SENTIMENT AND 
THE VIL LAGER. 


UR understanding of the country labourer is sometimes 
oddly obscured by our sense of the beauty of country 
places. They are so lovely, these villages clustered 
among their trees round the church, these ancient 
lanes and isolated cottages with their fruitful gardens, 

that a sentiment sways our attitude towards the inhabitants 
of them. The places suggest the romance we have found in 
poetry, the charm of pretty pictures. In Gray’s Elegy and 
Wordsworth’s idylls, and in the paintings of Birket Foster and 
Mrs. Ailingham, the rustic appears romantically as an item in 
the fair scenery of England, seeming not quite one of ourselves, 
but more like a being of another species—the most interesting 
member of the fauna of the rural landscape. And as this that 
we have imagined corresponds so little with what actually exists, 
many of us may be suspected of harbouring unconsciously a 
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desire that in real life, and in the twentieth century, the rural 
labourer should still be what he has been shown in pictures and 
poems, not exactly one of us, but a creature in harmony with his 
beautiful surroundings. 
lt was the coming in of May that suggested this reflection, 
with the discovery that it applies to myself. in some degree. On 
the first of May the village school bell rang just as if it were any 
ordinary day. That has been the rule now, for ten years or 
more, since the School Board replaced the old voluntary man- 
agement. In other words, for the last ten years the children of 
this village have been deprived of the one means they had of 
learning to welcome the spring idyllically, as we others learn from 
the poets. As I sat down to breakfast, ‘I shall never see another 
garland,’ I thought. Presently, however, there sounded at the 
door a quaint singing: 
‘* The first of May is Garland Day, 

The second of May is my Birth Day, 

The third of May is Oak-apple Day. 

We don’t come here but once a year, 

So please remember the garlands.” 


Those were the words, appropriate and delightful, though gone 
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woefully wrong, just as was the tune to which they were chanted. 
Even as I listened, words and tune were exchanged for an 
inappropriate Christmas carol, but still they had suggested the 
old flavour of May. The singers, two chubby little girls, carried 
bunches of gorse bloom and stitch-wort tied to sticks for garlands, 
and explained that they might not go to school because of 
measles in theirhome. No doubt their mother had sent them on 
this adventure to get them out of her way, with hasty instructions 
how to go on; at any rate, they admitted that they had never 
gone garlanding before. I did not hint that they were never 
likely to go again. They trotted off happily. the richer by some 
halfpence and an experience that may sweeten May Day for 
them in all their years; while I sat down, first to resent the 
stupidity of school boards and then to reflect upon my own, in 
that I wished the twentieth century vi'lager to maintain the 
traditions of the eighteenth century village. 

The incident was the more interesting because of its practical 
bearings upon a question awaiting decision in the village. The 
mistress of the intant school had told me (as one of the managing 
committee) that the inspector had been urging her to have a 
May-pole—a May-pole, of all strange educ: itional apparatus !— 
set up in the school playground ; and a formal request for this 
will accordingly come before the managers at their next meeting. 
The point itself is certainly trivial; yet it involves a principle of 
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some importance, because it indicates a rather general failure to 
appreciate the position of country labouring people and _ their 
needs at this present time. Has anyone a clear idea of what is 
wanted, or what we are trying to achieve, or whether we are 
aiming forwards or backwards? There is, for instance, His 
Majesty’s Inspector, representing the Board of Education; and 
what notion inspired him in making this recommendation of a 
May-pole one can only conjecture. It may, of course, be merely 
a pretext to cover a most commendable departure in physical 
training, and in that case we shall have to ask whether the pretext 
will be acceptable to the labouring folk or a stumbling-block to 
them. On the other hand, the proposal may spring from an 
unacknowledged yearning to revive in the young villagers some 
of the sentiment which we associate with their beautiful home 
places. On that assumption, ought we to welcome the project, 
or to reject it? The happiness of those little girls at my door, 
released from the geography lesson, and enjoying their garlands, 
is vastly persuasive in favour of the May-pole; and if by such 
means we could at the same time brighten the children’s lives 
and restore partially its missing figures to the village landscape, 
why should we hesitate what to do? The sentiment, it wil! be 
perceived, makes the situation absurdly complex. However, 
when the proper time comes I shall not hesitate, but I shall 
oppose the scheme. If it is put forward asa pretext for obtaining 
something really good, the really good thing would, I am sure, 
commend itself more readily to the labouring class without such 
covering. The labourers do not understand pretexts. They 
think, for example, that the military drill in which their girls, as 
well as their boys, are nowadays exercised at school has some 
obscure reference to soldiering, and therefore they both dislike 
and despise an exercise which they would thoroughly approve if 
its true motive could be made clear to them. And it would be 
the same with the pretty dances around a school May-pole; they 
would but bring education into the more contempt with those 
whose disrespect for it is already a serious obstacle to its success. 
We need the co-operation of the working people, and to obtain 
that we must avoid with great care giving them the impression 
that we are making fools of their children. 

But if such is the labourer’s attitude towards movements 
which are really progressive, it may be imagined how he would 
resent a May-pole in the school playground, if he thought it 
set up there with some sentimental idea of enticing the folk back 
to the picturesque conditions of other days. Then we should find 
our sentiments and his instincts indeed at war; for truly he has 
no idea of being classed with the fauna of the country, even as 
its choicest species; he never thinks of himself as a mere pleasing 
figure in the landscape. On the contrary, he is an intensely 
practical person, and in his own eyes very much up-to-date. 
We may be interested in the past; his interests are centred 
in the present; and while to us his cottage is associated 
with the poetry of other days, to him it oftener brings 
memories of their sordid prose. But I fancy that as a 
rule the labourer is not much given to looking back. He 
may have heard of May games, may even remember some- 
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thing of them; but he knows that life is no May game for him; 
itis a grim business not to be trifled with. That he and his 
should ever be regarded as pretty accessories to a pretty 
place is, we must remember, an idea beyond his horizon. And 
when he sees other people—myself, perhaps—making a to-do 
about the charms of his old cottage (which he wishes would 
tumble down, so that he might have a new one), it only puzzles 
him, if it concerns him at all, that we seem to look with some 
discontent upon himself. For he is unaware what a quaint, 
unreal personage we have in our mind’s eye in his place, and so 
there is misunderstanding between us. It is the fault of our 
sentiment. On our side there is the craving to put the labourer 
into some dreamy picture of past times; on his side, a sure 
instinct is pushing him entirely away from the past, and he seeks 
only to live ever more keenly in modern times. 

3ut must we part with our dreams, then? Assuming that 
we did actively and consciously wish the old-fashioned life, as we 
have pictured it, to be in some measure restored, is there any 
harm in that? At least it is a comely and wholesome existence 
that we conceive. We would do no more than reintroduce into 
the village some of that simplicity which, if the poets are to be 
trusted, was the soul which gave its loveliness to the country. 
Could we only win back again, and add to the advantages of 
these latter days, the innocence of the old rustic sports, the 
honesty of the old employments, surely it were a change worth 
while? At the very least it were well if the country children, 
before they leave school, could experience the savour of these 
things and not grow up without any of the sentiment of old times 
in their hearts. 

But the dream is a vain one, and to entertain it is only to 
delay whatever new good thing may be in store for the English 
people. If the bearded man could recover the carelessness of 
his schoolboy days, then the labouring classes might recover the 
simplicity of other ages, for the one thing is as possible as the 
other. The truth is that, as a class, the labourers are growing 
up. They have left their childhood behind them in the eighteenth 
century, and those “spontaneous joys” that “lightly frolic o’er 
the vacant mind,’ are no more useful to them now than marbles 
and peg-tops are to myself. The mind of the labourer has at 
last emerged from the village into the great world whither others 
have preceded him; he is beginning to be a responsible person ; 
he has a vote; the period of consciousness is coming to him, if 
it has not come. In brief, he is a mature human being, one 
with the rest of us; and so far as the charm of the country is 
concerned—why, we may invite him to stand by our side and 
enjoy it with us, but we must never ask him to step back into 
the picture again as if he were a child to play with, or a peasant. 

A line to be followed in education is indicated by these 
reflections. We may have never danced round May-poles, or gone 
a-mumming, or aided at a harvest home; but what is, perhaps, 
better, our spirits have been set vibrating to the very tune of the 
country-side, by the influences of another and more conscious art 
of living; and these are the influences that are devoutly to be 
wished for in the village school. GerorGE Bourne. 


LARMING FOR HAOPS. 


HE Abbey 
Farm, 
Roberts- 

bridge, Sussex, of 
which we to-day 
show _ illustrations, 
is situated in the 
beautiful valley of 
the Rother, which 
will be familiar to 
many of our sport- 
ing readers, as the 
well-known Crow- 
hurst otter pack 
hunt it regularly. 
At the time the 
photographs were 
taken the valley was 
exquisite with the 
colours of late 
spring ; in fact, the 
country now has 
quite assumed the 
appearance of sum- 
mer. The hawthorn 
is fully out in the 
hedgerows, and 
nearly all the fields 
aie green with the 


young crops, while Copyright 
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already the hay- 
fields are beginning 
to invite the scythe. 

To our North 
Country readers 
there must be a 
considerable 
novelty in the style 
of farming here 
carried on. It is 
in character really 
more Kentish than 
Sussex, as it adjoins 
the former county, 
and particularly 
that part of it where 
hops are grown to 
a very great extent. 
The holding is a 
fairly large one, 
consisting, as it 
does, of 690 acres, 
of which 138 are 
arable and 414 per- 
manent pasture. 
The arable is, 
roughly speaking, 
divided as follows: 
22 acres are devoted 
to wheat, and about 
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27 to oats, while on 
13 acres roots are 
grown, and there are 
30 acres of clover, 
Hops are grown to 
the extent of about 
45acres. Ofthe grass- 
lands 125 acres are cut 
for hay, and the rest 
of the area is made up 
of woods, water, and 
roads, so that properly 
speaking we should 
call this an example 
of mixed husbandry, 
with elements in it that 
would not be found in 
the North of England. 
We see the influence 
of Kent in the six acres 
of black currants, and 
in the size of the hop 
crop. On the holding 
it may be interesting 
to note that the live- 
stock kept consists of 
a small flock of sheep, 
mostly of the Kentish 
breed, with a few cross- 
bred tegs. There are 
eighty-two milking 
cows, and the dairy is Copyright 
conducted with a view 

to selling the milk in town. Jn addition to the dairy herd there 
are 240 other cattle and thirty in-calf cows. ‘The total number 
of horses kept is thirteen. A glance at the pictures will, we think, 
convince our expert readers that the work is done as well as if it 
were ona model farm, order and cleanliness being very distinctive 
features of it. The number of people employed amounts to over 
thirty, of whom seventeen are ordinary labourers, while there 
are three men in charge of horses, seven cattlemen, a shepherd, 
and a number of boys. In addition there is a little army of 
hop-pickers engaged at the picking season, so that anyone 
wishing to observe the crowd that makes an annual exodus 
from the East End of London to earn a little money in the 
harvest, and to obtain, what is of still more consequence to 
them, a breath of fresh air, could scarcely find a more con- 
venient locality for the purpose than Robertsbridge. A most 
curious sight it is to see in the fields these wanderers trom 
town, of both sexes and of all ages from elderly men and 
women down to mere children. 

The regular staff of the farm are hired by the week, and the 
employer makes every effort to give them regular work and to 
extend to them every consideration; but, of course, he is not 
legally bound to pay them if they are absent either from illness 
or any other cause. Luckily such cases are very rare, as the 
district is an uncommonly healthy one, and the men, as a rule, 
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are very steady and 
sober. It will be ob- 
served that here, as 
elsewhere in the south 
and east of the coun- 
try, the wives and 
daughters of the farm 
labourers do not go 
out to work in the 
fields. Two or three 
generations ago it was 
common for them to 
do so; but education 
has entirely changed 
their views of field- 
work, and now it is 
very rare, if not alto- 
gether impossible, to 
see a woman engaged 
in the tasks of hoeing 
and weeding, which 
were almost. exclu- 
sively performed by 
them in the old times. 

Of late years it 
has been found neces- 
sary, owing to the 
scarcity of labour, to 
obtain as much ma- 
chinery as possible in 
order to get the work 
done expeditiously and 
to save the labour bill. 
In harvest it is not necessary to employ a very large number 
of extra hands, because the self-binders are used in cutting; and 
after a man and boy have gone over the ground with a machine, 
it is a very easy matter to set the sheaves up, thus reducing the 
work of harvest to a minimum, and getting through with it so 
quickly as to make the farmer much more independent of weather 
than he used to be. 

The labourer in this part of the country can hardly complain 
of having the long hours that prevail in some districts. In winter 
and summer alike he is expected to be at his task at seven in the 
morning, and he goes on until five in the afternoon. We are 
speaking just now of the ordinary labourer, but what we say 
would not apply to some of the special workers. People who 
are in charge of animals must have hours to suit their work. 
The stockmen must be up and about at six in the morning, and 
the milkers are even earlier, beginning their work as early as 
half-past four. Needless to say, they are by far the most 
difficult class to obtain, because the labourer of to-day resents 
nothing more heartily than continuous attention to work, and 
a milker cannot be free even on Sundays, unless a substitute 
is provided to do his work. The horsemen, too, have to be up at 
five o'clock in the summer mornings, and after their charges 
come back from the day’s labour their business is to feed 
and turn them out to grass. In the winter these men are 
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engaged with the horses an hour later in the morning, and are 
occupied in the stables for about two hours in the evening, as 
during that season horses are not turned out. Of course, it 
should not be forgotten that milkers and those occupied with 
animals, though they have to start at an hour which seems 
most inconvenient, have nevertheless more leisure than those 
engaged in the labour of the farm. Any extra work that has to 
be done in summer is paid for by the piece, and the harvest also 
is nearly all done by piece-work. 

The ordinary rate of wages for men is 15s. per week, but 
those in charge of horses have 16s., the cattlemen 18s., and 
the shepherds 20s. a week. In addition many indirect payments 
are made to them in the shape of perquisites. When the carters 
are carrying corn to mill or station, the custom is to.give each 
Is. a journey, and the shepherds get £2 extra for the lambing. 
All the labourers have a free house and garden, with straw for 
the pigs they keep. The men in charge of horses have, in 
addition to this, their fuel, and the cattlemen are allowed to keep 
fowls. In the 


course of the year E/ i ¥ i aan | 
about £25 worth af : is \ & 

of beer is given to a ‘i ‘ B: | 

the men. One may 7 | q 








calculate the value 
of the free house 
as being from 
1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a 
week, that being 
the rent usually 
paid for cottages 
in the neighbour- 
hood. These facts 
go to show how 
vitally the various 
rural districts of 
Great Britain 
differ both in 
regard to the 
character of the 
agriculture and 
the habits and 
customs of those 
employed. It is 
precisely these 
variations that -RReaeSiiNe ant | a 
render it difficult, - P 
if not impossible, — Copyright 
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to deal with agrarian questions by means of a Bill that can 
be applied as fairly to one locality as to another. The 
differences have grown naturally out of the surroundings and 
conditions. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


SLUGS AND SNAILS. 

OME common-sense advice has been issued by the Board 

of Agriculture on these pests of damp and clay soils. 

It is more important because during the last four years 

there has been a great increase in the number of slugs 

all over Britain, so that whole fields of cabbage, wheat, 

and other plants have been destroyed, and gardens have suffered 
severely from them. The life history of the slug is as follows. 
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The eggs are laid in the earth under rubbish, from May onwards 
into November. These eggs are deposited in batches of from six to 
fifteen, and develop 
into young slugs in 
the course of four 
weeks. The habit 
of the slug is noc- 
turnal, and during 
the daytime it 
usually hides 
under stones or 
clods of earth. 
We all know how 
a shower of rain 
will bring them 
out during the 
day. The differ- 
ence between the 
snail and the slug, 
from the point of 
view of those who 
wish to destroy 
them, is that 
snails feed more 
frequently above 
ground than 
the others. The 
advice given by 
the expert of 
the Board of 
“COUNTRY LIFE’ Agriculture is to 
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encourage the natural enemies of these creatures. Thrushes eat 
them, breaking the shells against a stone. Blackbirds have a 
habit of devouring large quantities of slugs, and so have star- 
lings. Toads, moles, shrews, poultry, and ducks are all in the habit 
of eating slugs and snails when they come across them. The 
first remedy recommended is that of draining, because dampness 
favours the pests. If they are very bad it would be a good thing 
to avoid long manure, and employ only artificials for a time. 
Dressings of soot and lime, salt and lime, lime and caustic soda, 
and powdered coke will also be found useful. Choice plants may be 
protected by rings of slaked lime or fine ash soaked in paraffin round 
tuem. In gardens and hop plantations it is a good thing to place 
bran-mash or oatmeal, as it will attract slugs, which can then be 
easily collected. Rockeries, ferneries, hedge bottoms, and rough 
herbage should all be cleared out in winter, as slugs and snails 
hibernate inthem. If invasion is seen to come from a neighbour- 
ing spinney a deep trench should be dug and filled with lime or 
tar in order to trap them. In hop gardens ducks and poultry 
should be kept, while thrushes should be encouraged as much as 
possible, as the writer says ‘it is easier to keep them off our 
iruit than to suppress the snails and slugs which they devour 
in large numbers.” 
EFFECTS OF THE CoLp. 

It is much to be feared that farmers, in the course of the 
coming year, will find that the effects of the very cold weather 
experienced eatly in May are 
of a lasting character. Gar- 
deners and fruit-growers gene- 
rally will feel this truth still 
more acutely, since many of the 
orchardsand much of the bush 
fruit have been brought to the 
brink of ruin by the cold nights. 
Curiously enough, while this is 
true of trees and bushes, the 
strawberry does not seem to 
have been much affected, and 
the forecast of this luscious 
fruit is that it will be one of the 
heaviest crops ever known in 
Great Britain.. However, some 
time must elapse before that 
prophecy can be verified. If 
the drought were to break up, 
and should be succeeded by a 
heavy rainfall, we doubt very 
much if there would be much 
of a crop of strawberries leit 
to crow over. On the farms 
growth hasbeen almost stopped, 
and this is accounted for not 
only by the excessive cold, but 
because, it has been thought, of 
an absence of rain.  Flock- 
masters are complaining 
bitterly that the pastures 
required for the ewes and 
lambs have become quite 
insufficient, and owners of dairy 
cattle, who expect during May 
and June to have an overflow 
of milk, say that the yield of 
the cows has been very much 
diminished by the cold. The 
hay is being kept back, and is 
quite unlikely now to be an 
average crop, far less one that 
could be eomparable with that 
which we had last year. Cereals 
are very much in the same 
position, and, should this 
weather continue, we are afraid 
that the returns both of corn 
and hay will be extremely light 
this year. 

FARMING IN 1756. 

Mr. W. M. Dunning con- 
tributes to the June number of 
Longmans’ Magazine an inter- 
esting account of an old 
farmer’s diary which he picked 
up while on a recent visit to 
Lincolnshire. It begins in tne 
year 1756, and there is an in- 
teresting light not only on the 
husbandry, but on the ways 
of living at that period in our 
history. Elias Melton paid a 
poor rate of 11s. 3d. and a 
church rate of 7s. 6d. In1775 Copyright 
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the following were the prices he obtained for his produce: His wheat 
sold at 5s.to 7s. per bushel, his beans at 4s. 4d. the bushel, his oats 
at 15s. to 1gs. the quarter, his barley at 23s. the quarter, his hay 
seeds at 6s. the quarter, and his wool at 8s. 6d. the stone. His 
labourers received 81. to rod. per day, and in corn harvest Is. 
An interesting account of buil-baiting is given for the date 
November 13th, 1763. He says the bull was first teased by 
‘‘bipeds” and then dogs were set on him. Many visitors seem 
to have come, “ for the passages to and from Saint George’s Street 
were blocked up with wagons and vehicles from the surrounding 
villages,” and Elias had to remain for the whole of the day in the 
same position he had taken up in the early morning. 


A MODEL 
. PARISH HISTORY 


N excellent way of writing the chronicles of a rural parish 
may be found in the “ History of Crondall and Yateley,” 
two adjacent villages in the corner of Hants between 
Aldershot and Bentley. The author, the Rev. Charles 
Drummond Stooks, M.A., was until recently curate- 

in-charge of the former place and vicar of the latter, and, like 
many excellent parish priests, he seems (judging from the 
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Clergy List) to have done a great deal of very good work for 
extremely little pay. His hobby, which he rightly says every 
country clergyman ought to have in some form, has been the 
copying out of the contents of the old parish chests. Whether 
many others would find this a solace is rather doubtful; but all 
will agree that, had it not been for this hobby in the past, numbers 
of our old records would have been lost. When the originals 
were in danger of destruction, someone—probably the parish 
priest—took in hand the task of copying them out. This is why 
so many of our registers are copies. 

But the author is far more than a copyist. He has selected 
and placed together briefly and clearly entries and records of the 
same class under their appropriate headings, and shown how 
bright and clear a light they shed on old phrases, names of 
forgotten customs, forms, and observances, and the practical 
application of ancient laws or ordinances, all made actual and 
present by their mention or application in these two places. 
An exceptional interest also attaches to Yateley, because its 
church has a remarkable and very beautiful tower of timber- 
work entirely, and probably the finest precious vessels and 
ornaments belonging to any country church in England. 

The parish chest at Crondall is exactly like that 
which contains the Domesday Book. Perhaps it was made 
in 1400 A.D., and is very strongly and elaborately plated 
with iron and lined with leather. It contained all the 
overseers’ accounts, ‘ Jewel’s Apology,” printed in 1609, 
and al’ the churchwardens’ accounts from the year 1543. 
No one in the parish knew of their existence tili 1884, when 
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the executors of a neighbouring 
clergyman called on the then 
curate-in-charge and delivered 
them into his keeping. The 
old clergyman, twenty - five 
years before, had found them, 
dilapidated ‘and uncared for, in 
the chest (which must have 
been quite outside his jurisdic- 
tion). He took them away, 
and placed them in the hands 
of a well-known antiquary, 
who had them restored, and 
edited from them the Crondall 
Records. 

Yateley was only an off- 
shoot of Crondall, but even 
there the church accounts date 
from 1543; and as most of the 
payments were made in the 
village, they show much of 
what went on. ‘Church Ales” 
is a phrase often seen and little 
understood. There is a dim 
notion that they were rather 
disreputable feasts, in which, 
under pretence of honouring 
some saint, people over- 
indulged in drink. At Cron- 
dall, they were the prototypes 
of bazaars and charity balls, 
the object being to get money 
for the church expenses. The 
feast was organised by the 
churchwardens, ‘‘ who provided 
a good spread at so much a 
head, and credited the profits 
to the church expenditure.” 
It first appears as the “Church 
Ale,” then as the ‘‘ King’s Ale,” 
then later as “Our banquet at 
Whitsuntide.” It was probably 
held in the church, and went 
on until 1643, the year 
after the Civil War broke 
out, when, probably, the 
Puritans were too many for 
them. 

It was popular, evidently. 
One enterprising churchwarden 
has left on record all the good 
things which were prepared 
for the Crondali ‘ Church 
Ale” in the year 1587. They 
had a band, brewed a quantity 
of ale, and made a profit of 
£8 8s. As money was then 
worth nearly ten times as 
much as now, the ‘ Church 
“counray tire: Ale” brought in £80, which 

was just 100 per cent. on the 
outlay. The band was hired for four days; but, perhaps, it is 
best to give the items. 


EXPENSES OF A CHURCH ALE. 





£s a 

Item to Robert Broman for making stands and other things for 
one day 0 oOo 8 
», for two quarters of malt 2 © oO 
;, to Court the brewer thereof Le is ae Oo 1 Oo 
,, to Edward Preest for two days’ work in helping the brewer Oo I 4 

5, to Woodridge for six days’ work in helping the cook and 
other work ae Db 2.55 
;, to the minstrels, for four days o 8 8 
;, for seven chickens Oo. 2 4 
», to Gwyllam for meat o 242. © 
»: for wine Ree 0 4. 0 
», to Mitchell for a calf 0 10 oO 
», to Edward Grover for a calf o0 8 Oo 
;, to him for eleven lamks at 4s. 2 4 © 
;, for four bushels of wheat... 0 16 © 
»» for one hogshead of beer... Go 7 
», for bread bought : ace Oo 4 4 
», to old Edward for turning the broach o © 6 
», tothe maid who helped the cook oo 8 
»» for spice and sauce sue es a i o T © 
,, Men’s dinner on Sunday and supper; supper on Monday Oo) Ta 


Here is a whole reference library of prices and wages. Up till 
1545 the churchwardens kept a church cow, and let it out at 
1s. 4d. a year. A sheep and a lamb (gifts) they let out for 4d. a 
year, probably for the wool. Up till 1829 the old censer and 
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incense box were kept. Payments for incense, and for an 
enormous Easter candle of wax, were regular items. The 
-arliamentary soldiers made earthworks in the churchyard, and 
the Puritans later had a small marble font made, that children 
might not be polluted by being baptised in a Papist font. The 
Puritan font is still there, though displaced in its turn. On 
\ll Saints’ Day a little tax was levied of a farthing on each 
chimney. All Saints’ was the dedication day of the church. 
This tax was called ‘smoke farthings.” From 1543 one parishioner 
seems to have acted as ‘“dog-whipper.” ‘lo Whelan, for 
beating dogs out of church, 2d.,” is the oldest entry, and 
as late as 1819 a dog-whipper was appointed, at a salary 
of £i 1s.! 

At Yateley they got a new pair of stocks and a new whipping- 
post in 1774, and in 1776 a parish umbrella to hold over the 
parson at funerals. The parish aided the gamekeeper (?) and 
farmer by paying head-money for sparrows’ heads, foxes, hedge- 
1ogs (which, of course, sucked cows), polecats, and hawks 
both the latter chicken-killers). Spelling was not very good 
then—i.e., the early eighteenth century. Affidavit of legal 
burials is spelt «* After David.” 

Yateley Church, though less than Crondall in size, and 
more recent in date, has a most striking timber-framed tower. 
The beauty is mainly internal. The whole weight is supported 
on massive and most scientifically-combined struts and uprights, 
the arrangement ot which will be seen best from the photographs. 
It dates from about 1400 A.D., a time when the use of wood for 
the frames and walls of houses was, perhaps, better understood 
than at any other. It was not until 1839 that the bottoms of the 
great oak uprights began to rot, and the tower, with its bells, 
to lean over. Then the local 
people most ingeniously set to 
work with ‘‘ jacks,” shifted the 
tower straight again, cut off 
the rotten bases and plates, 
and filled the space in with 
bricks—a very creditable per- 
formance. It carries eight 
bells. The beginning of the 
fifteenth century was the great 
era of timber-work, though the 
sixteenth century showed per- 
haps more decoration. Even 
where other materials were 
abundant, wood was so much 
more convenient, especially 
when a building was wanted 
to be erected in a hurry, that 
it was continually employed. 
The builders were so familiar 
with their material that they 
were masters of its effective 
use from the artistic point of 
view. They were also most 
extravagant in the using up of 
this material, just like the old 
shipwrights of the Royal Navy, 
who made the bottoms of their 
frigates simple beds of oak. 
Two good examples are seen 
at Yateley. The arch over the 
north porch is cut from one 
solid plank of oak. Only the 
two inner pieces are jointed. 
Inside there is asthick upright 
with a small bracket. This 
bracket belongs to the upright, 
being left projecting after the 
other surface has been hewed 
away ! 

The fine church has, as 
part of its fixed endowments 
or furniture, a unique set of 
treasures in the form of plate. 
Besides the ordinary commu- 
nion pieces it owns, perhaps, 
the finest ancient cup of crystal 
and _ silver-gilt remaining in 
England. It is twice as large 
as the crystal ewer sold ior 
4,000 guineas at the late 
Marquess of Anglesey’s sale, 
and much more decorative. 
Its date is placed at between 
1570 and 1580, but it was 
presented to the church for 
use at the communion by 
Mistress Sarah Cocks, a 
widow, A.D. 1675. The entry 
in the churchwardens’ Copyright 
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accounts says: ‘For the only use of the Communion 
Table. Item.—One Christial silver and guilt bowle with a 
cover.” With regard to the actual date of its manufacture, 
experts say that it is, undoubtedly, late sixteenth century work, 
and probably of Flemish origin, although there is no mark upon 
it to show this. It consists of a bowl of crystal with a broad 
metal rim, engraved with a scroll pattern of acorns and leaves, 
and secured by hinged straps of metal to the stem, which passes 
through the bottom of the crystal, and is held inside by a 
medallion containing an embossed representation of Susannah 
and the Elders. The foot and cover are beautiful examples of 
repoussé work, consisting of cherub heads and fruits, and the foot 
is surmounted by a stem with three scroll supports. Over these 
is acut crystal knob, through which the stem also passes, and 
this, again, is surmounted by three similar scroll supports. The 
top of the cover, which is mounted with a cover of crystal, has 
seven square holes, into which were screwed seven figures of 
Roman soldiers and athletes. One of the soldiers and one of the 
athletes still remain. On their heads they apparently held upa 
tapering rod of crystal with buds. The rod, in several pieces, 
still exists, but they cannot be pieced together. With its canopy 
of crystal the cup stood 18in. high. 

A most dreadful catastrophe occurred to this treasure in 
1900. It was always carried by the clerk, in its original 
wooden case, back to his house after church. One day he 
slipped on the frozen snow, fell, and the crystal bowl was 
broken! It is now pieced together, but the cracks. still 
show. What a pity! Its retention as the property of the 
church was due to the generosity of Bishop Sumner in 1868. 
It had been decided to sell the bowl to pay for church 
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restoration expenses. Bishop Sumner refused to allow it, but sent 
them £52 on the understanding that it should remain the property 
of the church for ever. The other principal treasure is a very 
ancient crucifix of plates of hammered brass, made probably 
in Italy in the fourteenth century. This book is one which 
deserves a place in every country house library, for it fills in just 
those gaps in parish history which usually remain blanks. 


C. J. Cornisn. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


WO volumes that have come to hand almost at the same 
moment give rise to much reflection. One is a new 
edition of The Imitation of Christ in the admirable 
Standard Library issued by Messrs. Methuen and 
Co. Like others of the series it is well bound and 

printed, and furnished with a brief introduction by Mr. Sidney 
Lee. The other is a new Life of Ernest Renan (Hodder and 
Stoughton), by Dr. William Barry. It would scarcely be 
possible to set the poles of human thought and human aspira- 
tions in more forcible contrast. We do not refer to the religious 
difference. Nowadays Thomas a Kempis is not honoured 
chiefly, if at all, for having written a devotional manual. As 
Mr. Lee very properly points out, religious exaltation is not 
a Kempis’s only frame of mind: 

** Although neither philanthropic nor proselytising effort falls within the 
scope of his observations, he offers abundant ethical counsel for a man’s 
personal guidance through life which is of universal application and is little 
coloured by dogmatic faith. A Kempis is a great teacher of morals as well 
as a fervid exhorter to religious devotion. His series of precepts and rules of 
conduct are addressed to those suffering worldly or bodily affliction as well 
as to those distracted by spiritual perplexities.” 

The “ Imitation” has consoled many who have wandered far 
from the Christian fold. It will be remembered that it was the 
favourite book of Maggie Tulliver, and in making it so George 
Eliot was speaking from her own experience. On every page of 
it is evidence of humility and contrition : 

‘*A good man finds cause enough for mourning and weeping. For 
whether he consi ‘er his own or his neighbowi’s estate ; he knows that none 
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lives here without tribulation. And the more narrowly he considers himself: 
the more he sorrows. Our sins and vices are matter of just sorrow and inwar| 
compunction ; wherein we lie so enwrapt ; that we can seldom apply ourselves 
to heavenly contemplations.” 

And in another place he cries out like the Psalmist.‘ Suffer 
me a little that I may bewail my grief: before I go into the land 
of darkness, a land covered with the shadow of death.” We 
cannot help asking, is this a mere formula, or is it the cry of a 
broken and contrite heart? We may find the answer in this fact 
about human history, that the more a man has accomplished thx 
more is he sensible of failure. If, like Sir Isaac Newton, he has 
picked up a few pebbles of knowledge by the shore, they are only 
enough to make him aware of the immeasurable ocean that is 
still unknown. The greatest and most saint-like of our African 
travellers, David Livingstone, died in despair because the purpose 
of his life was unfulfilled. ‘A man’s reach must exceed his 
grasp.” 

But contrast this spirit with that of Ernest Renan, who 

in old age could congratulate himself that he had made ‘a 
charming promenade through the nineteenth century,” and could 
write deliberately : 
‘* My iife has been such as I desired, such as I conceived to be the best. 
Had I to live it again I should make very little change. On the other hand, 
I am not much afraid of the future, I shall have my biography and my 
legend.” 

Thus deep may be heard answering deep. Across the 
centuries the modern replies to the medieval mind. It seems to 
say, * Far hence be your regrets and your tribulations, your repen- 
tances and your aspirations. Strive not to follow the Gleam of 
Merlin, but obey your impulses. What matter the result, since 
‘an immense river of oblivion sweeps us onward into a gull 
without a name.’” Here we cannot help pausing a little to 
reflect that the theory of life a man holds appears to affect only in 
a very small degree the length of his days. Thomas a Kempis 
died on July 25th, 1471, at the age cf ninety, and Renan touched 
upon the three-score and ten years ailotted to man. At the end 
he was like Jenny Thomson, “more fat than bard beseems,” 
and let it be said to his credit that he died as he had lived. A 
passage from Renan on which his biographer is inclined to 
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animadvert is, in point of fact, a logical development of his 
philosophy. The words run thus: 


‘The means of salvation are not the same for all. To one virtue is the 
mens ; to another, pursuit of truth ; to another, art ; to yet others, curiosity, 
ambition, travel, luxury, the fair sex, riches; on the lowest grade morphine 
and alcohol. The mest dangerous mistake, as regards the morals of human 
society, is to put down pleasure on system.” 


How passionately would Thomas a Kempis have protested 
against the tolerant doctrine! It seems like the voice of the 
“pale Galilean” himself, who, as if in direct reply to Renan, 
says, ‘they that follow their appetites stain their consciences: 
and forfeit the grace of God.” Once more it should be noted the 
difference is no wise one of religion. Goethe, from a stand- 
point purely and frankly pagan, arrived at the doctrine of 
Renunciation (entsagen) with as much certainty as Thomas a 
Kempis. In that cry is the watchword of progress. Not by 
yielding to the desires of the flesh but by holding them in 
command has man forged ahead of the brute. Lust, theft, and 
murder were not crimes till society made them so. They are 
natural to the lower animals, but it has been by holding them in 
check that man has established his sovereignty over the rest of 
creation. If Ernest Renan were alive, his retort to that were 
probably to point to the austere black cloud drawn over human 
nature by Puritans, Covénanters, and others, who carried the 
wholesome doctrine of self-control to an extreme that checked 
the natural joyousness of man in every possible direction. But, 
as usual, safety would appear to lie in the wa media, the practice 
of moderation. 

Once more, however, the question resolves itself into one of 
ideals and beliefs. Thomas a Kempis wrote in sure and certain 
hope of a future life that would atone for the miseries of this: 


‘*Woe be to them that know not their own misery: and still more woe 
to them that love this miserable and corruptible life. For some there be who 
so cling to it, although by labour or by begging they can scarce get necessaries : 
that if they might live here always, they would care nothing for the Kingdom 
of God. O foolish and faithless in heart; who lie so deeply sunk in earth; 
that they can taste nothing but.the carnal. But wretched as they are they 
shall in the end feel to their cost: how vile and how nothing that was which 
they loved. 

Whereas the Saints of God and all devout friends of Christ, regarded not 
those things which pleased the flesh ; nor those which flourished in this life : 
but their whole hope and intention sighed for eternal treasure. Their whole 
desire was borne up to the lasting and invisible: that they might not be 
dragged into the depths by the love of what they could see.” 


If “through creation one increasing purpose ran”; if there 
be a ‘stream of tendency making for righteousness”; then the 
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monk of St. Agnes is right. But, on the other hand, if Rena? 
guessed truly about oblivion, if, in very truth, 


‘*all here below is but symbol and dream, The gods pass away like men; it 
would not be well did they last for ever,” 


his plan of salvation is at least not illogical, even though it bea 
mere translation into the dialect of to-day of the fool’s saying, 
“Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VARIETIES OF THE PRIMROSE. 
{To tHE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 

S'r,—As you were so good as to insert a previous letter of mine, in reply to 
another correspondent, regarding a curious growth of the primrose, I am 
sending you herewith two flowers which I picked from a plant in a garden 
in which nearly the whole of the primroses showed a similar tendency to sport. 
As you will notice the calyx is here developed into five perfect-looking 
leaves, quite resembling the ordinary foliage of the plant, and in many cases 
these were quite 1din. in length. The petals in some of the flowers showed 
a similar development. The effect was a lot of curious green flowers which, 
if not very effective, are at any rate exceedingly interesting. —L. G. 





FRUIT AND FLOWER FARMING. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Can one of your readers inform me how to proceed to get my son, 
aged seventeen, instructed in practical fruit and flower farming, with the view 
of eventually carrying on this business at home or in the Colonies? A heavy 
premium is out of the question, and it is essential that the youngster should 
at an early stage of his pupilage earn something in the nature of a salary. 
Any practical information would be gratefully received. —FRUx. 

(We may refer our correspondent to a paragraph on ‘‘ Prospects in the 
Colonies” on page 535 of our issue of April 15th last. ] 





WOODEN PIPES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntRY LIFE.” } 
S1r,—Referring to paragraph in your last issue respecting old wooden water- 
pipes, one need not go as far as Manchester to see them. I saw quitea 
dozen of these pipes lying beside an excavation in Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, last week, the bulk of them being in good preservation.— 
COUNTRYMAN. 


DIMINUTION OF MIGRANTS. 

(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—As a regular reader of your interesting paper I noticed your article in 
May 27th issue on ‘‘ Our Wild Singing Birds,” which you conclude by stating 
that the number of migrants this year has fallen off very much, and naming 
the swallow, cuckoo, and nightingale as sone examples. Now there is no 
doubt that the house-martin is often driven from old nesting-places by the 
pugnacious house-sparrow, but as every rough wall forms an eligible site for 
the nest of the martin, I do not think this in itself will account for any falling 
off in the numbers of the martins at any time. I have long noticed that 
the interesting little sand-martins are very partial to a newly-cut sandbank, 
and readily leave old nesting-places for such, and this probably accounts 
for the case you mention. As to your general statement of a large 
decrease in our migrants this spring, there is no doubt about it whatever 
to any observer, and the explanation to my mind is not far to seek, 
the wretched cold season we had up to a fortnight ago, having killed 
off all the earlier arrivals. Why, we had frost at night in April nearly 
the whole month through, and as a consequence no flies or otker insects 
on which these sweet visitors subsist were to be seen. As you are aware, 
nearly all these arrive in tne month of April, and this year they came to perish 
from cold and hunger. I myself saw many warblers, such as the willow-wren 
and wood-warbler, about April 20th creeping about with outstanding plumage 
(a clear indication of illness in all the feathered tribes), but they had no song, 
indeed, scarcely a call-note. The cuckoo I also saw before I heard his two 
simpie notes (that bring back memories as no other bird-call can), which fact 
goes to prove many of our migrants may be back with us before we hear them, 
provided the weather be cold. Of course, I am only speaking of this district, 
but I fancy it applies more or less to the whole country this spring.— 
NATURALIST. 


BLUE BLACKBIRDS’ EGGS AND OTHER VARIATIONS IN EGGS 
[To THE EpiTor or ‘f Country LIFE.” } 
S1r,—Referring to the letters-on this subject in your recent issues, it may 
interest ‘‘W. F.” to know that I have more than once seen nests of the 
blackbird with spotless eggs, and sometimes with the eggs only faintly marked 
with large pinkish blotches, which constitutes a very pretty variety. 1 have 
also seen eggs which were so pale in colour as to be nearly white in their 
ground colour, and with very faint spots upon them. Such variations are, no 
doubt, due, as your correspondent ‘‘H. S. G.” points out, to some imper- 
fection in the pigmentary glands, but the same bird is apt to go on producing 
similar eggs time after time, and year after year. Thrushes’ eggs without 
spots are even more frequent than blackbirds’, and all other spotted eggs are 
liable to vary in like manner. I have seen plain blue eggs of the common 
tern, guillemot, crow, jackdaw, and I dare say of other birds which I do not 
recollect at the moment. One curious fact is that in clutches of five or six 
eggs of some birds, such as the tree-sparrow, crow, robin, etc., it is quite 
common to find one egg very much paler in colour than the rest, and 
whether this is the first to be laid, or the last, it would be interesting to 
know. In the case of some of the birds of prey, which lay eggs of a 
creamy or whitish ground colour with reddish or brown markings, it has 
been sometimes supposed that the depth and extent cf the markings 
increase as the bird advances in years, but from personal observation of 
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the eggs laid in or near the same spot for a considerable number of years— 
and it is reasonable to suppose, therefore, the produce of the same bird—TI am 
inclined to think that some birds lay richly-coloured eggs, others the reverse, 
and that each continues to lay the same class of eggs throughout its life. It may 
even be that the tendency is hereditary from mother to daughter, for in the 
case of a sparrow-hawk, whose nest I have observed in a certain plantation 
over a long period, and from which certainly more than two or three females 
have been destroyed by the keepers during that time, the 
eggs still continue to bear a very strong resemblance to 
one another. In the case of the cuckoo it is now 
pretty generally recognised that one bird lays eggs of 
ore or less the same colour and pattern, resembling 
in some degree the eggs of the particular species in whose 
nest she will deposit them, and that she seldom or never 
places them in the nest of any other species; and it is 
highly probable that the tendency is transmitted, and 
may become more developed with each succeeding 
generation. The only other hypothe 





sis upon which to 
account for the resemblance between the egg of the 
cuckoo and her dupe (a resemblance, by the way, which, 
it is well to bear in mind, does not always, by any 
mears, exist) is upon the rather unlikely supposition 
that the cuckoo first looks at the egg which she has laid, 
and then decides from its appearance into what kind of 
nest it shall be introduced. Though the latter supposition 
may seem improbable enough, it ought not, perhaps, to be 
dismissed ofthand as altogether impossible, for if we 
are to believe that the foster-mother has_ sufficient 
discrimination of colour to render a resemblance necessary 
so as to ensure the safety of the cuckoo’s egg, we may 
fairly enough allow the cuckoo a similar percepiion of 
colour and markings, and, therefore, admit that she may 
fix upon a nest whose eggs resemble as closely as possible 
the one she has herself just laid. Though even so we 
should probably arrive at the same end in a more 
roundabout way, for it is pretty certain that the cuckoo is quite unable 
(any more than any other bird) to influence in any way the colour of the egg 
she is about to lay, and that one of her eggs will, therefore, probably resemble 
the others, so that once she has determined upon the species whose eggs are 
naturally most like her own, she would continue to place them in the nest of 
ihat particular species, and to look for no others. While upon this subject I 
may just add that only a couple of davs ago I saw a nest of the red grouse with 
eggs of a pale yeliowish ground colour, very sparingly marked with dark, 
almost black, blotches, so that, except that the blotches were larger and more 
unevenly distributed than is usual in that species, the eggs bore considerable 
likeness to those of the black grouse.—L. G. 


SHOOTING RARE BIRDS. 

[To THE Epiror oF **CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
Sirk,—Referring to Mr. T. F. Royd’s letter in Counrry LiFe of May 13th 
and the girl wearing some bittern’s feathers in her hat, the bird from 
which they had been taken having been ‘‘ given to the pigs,” I met with a 
similar instance of the useless destruction of this beautiful bird a few years 
ago, when a number of them were kilied in various parts of the country. It 
was in Northumberland during the winter of 1899, and the bird in question 
had been shot by a farm labourer, who was waiting for ducks in the 





evening upon the coast. He took it home, and his good wife, ‘* not knowing 
1ightly what te di wi’ sic an’ a queer beast,” cooked and ate it, and her verdict 
upon it was that ‘‘it was na sic bad eating onther, but tarble sma’ i’ the body 
an’ maistlies a’ legs an’ neck.” The wings in this case also adorned a 


daughter’s hat, and served to identify the bird. A similar case of wanton 
slaughter was in 1888, when the irruption of sand-grouse occurred, and when 
one man I knew shot many by firing into the brown of the flock, as many as 
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ten being said to have been killed at one discharge, and the victims wer 
made into pigeon-pies, the wings going to decorate the Sunday bonnets o 


his wife and daughtcrs !—G, L. 


AN ANCIENT INDUSTRY. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph shows one of the Connemara wome: 





at work with a spinning-wheel outside her cottage, which is situated close t 
those marble quarries up to which Their Majesties the King and Queen wer. 
pulled in a shandry-dan when on a visit to this remote district some fev 
years ago. The wheel is of a very old, primitive, unornamented type, an 
no doubt, as in Lancashire, the moisture of the climate is specially suitabk 
for spinning, owing to the increased toughness it imparts to the thread. —P. 


oO 
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SET ‘NET FOR GREY MULLET AND BASS. 
[To THE Epbiror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—I am anxious to find out if a strong wire-netting, 6ft. high, 2}in. mesh, 
say No. 13 gauge, would be suitable for use as a permanent set net. My 
idea is to fix strong wood posts in the tidal estuary, and a V net, say with 
legs 75yds. long. Would this withstand summer storms if partially clogged 
with seaweed, etc. ? The subsoil is clay, mud, etc.—GowER. 





TOOTH-WORT 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—This plant has flowers, certainly, but in place of leaves it has scales, and 
its roots do not run down into the ground like the roots of other plants, but 
support themselves on the roots of trees and 
shrubs, The Latin name is Lathrza, which 
means concealed. There is only one species 
in Britain, Lathraea squamaria. The group of 
which the accompanying photograph is a 
part, has for the last four years, at.any rate, 
borne some 150 flowers. It is growing in a 
mixed thicket of yew, elder, laurel, sycamore, 
and white beam. Most of the flowers in the 
photograph are close to the white beam, but 
it would not be safe to say without unearthing 
the roots whether it is growing on this tree 
ornot. The flowers of this parti-ular group 
are of a pale yellowish white. The usual 
lilac tint is absent. Odd flowers of this 
colour may be found some 4gooyds. away 
growing among hazel, for which tree thi. 
curious plant has a preference. The bloom 
was at its best about the middle of April: 
now, the first week in May, the older flower 
spikes are turning brown and falling. —F. M. 
SUTCLIFFZ, Whitby. 


TWO WAYS OF SPELLING— 
CINGALESE OR SINHALESE. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—With reference to the letter in your 
issue of March 18th called ‘* Cingalese Bullock 
Bandie,” I would like to point out (a) that, 
except. in music halls, Cingalese is spelt 
Sinhalese; (b) the bullocks are no more 
Sinhalese than they are Tamil, but rather less! They might be called 
Ceylonese, as they are used largely in Ceylon, but these white bulls are of 
Indian crigin, and are here called ‘‘coast,” ze, South Indian bulls, to 
distinguish them from tke little dark bulls which are found in use in Ceylon, 
amengst the Sinhalese especially ; (c) the shells hung round the horns are 
** chanks,” not ‘*cowary.”—A K. CCOMARASWAMY, Director Mineralogical 

Survey of Ceylon, Kandy. 
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